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decaying form they have so long inhabited, m its organs, its senses, I have felt m on the sea—im the forests « Amerwa— 
BEING THE CONCLUSION OF THE GIPSY OF SARDIs. Its Once -admuired and long-che Fished yrace at d } Poprortic n—that they late al j lains of Asi L am Ko i“ ls a feel it Ub 
feel the contumely and disgust with which the features we professed = burst, had | the wigs of a bord" 
sy N. P. WILLIE. to love are cast like garbage ite the earth, and the indecent haste with Phe house once occupied by I M Wortley Montague 
ct which we turn away from the solitary spot, and Unk of uo but as the stands on the Ceseent of a ball m the eof Belgrade, some 
abode of festering and revolting corruption !” twelve or fourteen miles from ¢ . It is a commer 
Ten o'clock, a. m., and the weather like the Prophet's Paradise, At this moment we turned to the left, descending to the Bos- place, two-story atlair, but the best hous zen that form the 
: Ws phorus ; and Maimuna, who had ndden a little 1 advance during Job's village, and overlooks a dell below t tthe * emerald 
* Warmth without heat, and coolness without cold } , 
unmtelligible monologue, came galloping back to tell us there vallevs of Cashmere We wanderes erted rooms 
Madame Josephino stood at the door of her Turco-Italian boarding- | was a corpse in the road. We quickened our pace, and the nextmo- discussed the clever woman whe a ck vels so gra 
house, in the nasty and fashionable main-street of Pera, dividing her ment our horses started aside from a tier, lett in a bend of the lig phically, and the lowed Main A stro seurct 
attention between a handsome Armeman, with a red button m the way with a single mdividual; the grave-digver sittmg ecross-legged of s The cher's-st | ‘ ‘ ‘ tlour 
top of his black lamb’s-wool cap.* and her three boarders, Job, | beside it. Without looking up at our approach, the man mum i tothe street dd. w oulv an « ‘ eon us and 
Maimuna and myself, at that critical moment about mounting our something between lus teeth and held wp his hand as uo to arrest us a de y beywars attract \ vers, We 
horses for a gallop to Belgrade. We kissed our hands to the fat and | m our path crossed « cus on the straw ¢ ‘ © We it al 
fair Italian, and with a promise to be at home for supper, kicked our * What does he say I asked of Mammuna ‘ ve, waited patiently the va 
shovel-shaped strrups into the sides of our horses,and pranced away {| “He repeats a verse of the koran.” she repled, “which pro- combined as « person, the er, cook 
up the street, getting many a glance of curiosity, and one or two mises a reward in paradise to hum who bears the dead forty steps on waite (hn swe travelled « ‘ (ok . 
that might be more freely translated from the dark eves that are seen | its way to the grave a dinner sos disguised ; but \ “4 
day and night at the windows of the leaden-coloured houses of the Job sprang mstantly from his horse, threw the bridle over the ne there is ne vo more simple t ' sre itrac 
Armenians. est tombstone, and made a sign to the grave-digyer that he would tive mode of tee s travelle 
We should have been an odd-looking cavalcade for the Boulevard | officiate as bearer. ‘The man nodded assent, but looked down the hur fr was a Wholesone ‘ vewhuite 
or Bond-street, but (blessed privilege of the east!) we were suffi- | road without msing from his seat tt ' k, well-conditioned be cot astmile 
ciently comme al faut for Pera. ‘To avoid the embarrassment of * You are but three,” said Maimuna, * and he waits fora fourth.” yet es dl a ni cnehant vie ot ha 
Maimuna’s sex, I had dressed her from an English * slop-shop” at I had dismounted by this time, not to be behind my frend in the tus cleave Hay ope 8 ‘ ak ‘ 
Galata, in the checked shirt, jacket and trousers of a sailor-boy, but | humanities of life ; and the grave-digger, secing that we were Euro- jurer’s Hourtsh of the poker, hes vutton on the 
as she was obstinately determined that her long black hair should | peans, smiled with a kind of pleased surprise, and uttering the all-  thygh in a fashion of « maragrene stant for our 
not be shorn, a turban was her only resource for concealment, and | expressive * Pedkhe 2” resumed his look-out for the fourth bearer Yr ' to subside, he whippe ‘ ad ha 
the dark and glossy mass was hidden in the folds of an Albanian shaw], The corpse was that of a poor old man. The cottin was without « 7 strips trom the chan ‘ 1 Vern 
forming altogether as inharmonious a costume as could well be ima- | a cover, and he lav im it im his turban and slippers, has bands crossed ‘ tine With the o we 
gined. With the white duck trousers tight over her hips, and the |) over his breast, and the folds of his girdle stuck full of flowers. He sol the size of a co ote te on 
jacket, which was a little too large for her, loose over her shoulders | might have been asleep, for any look of death about hum. His lips { Job's.) i Hpon a shewe ‘ re 
and breast, the checked collar tied with a black silk cravat close were slightly unclosed, and lus long was combed smoothly minutes, more or less, they appe e tre er halt 
around her throat, and the silken and gold frmge of the shawl tlow- | over his breast. The odour of the pipe he pastille st sled with mt inatine green salad, well pe ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ing coquettishly over her left cheek and ear, she was certamly an odd the perfume of the tlowers, and there » hus whole ect te Woculive suave iy ‘N aN 
tivure on horseback, and but for her admirable mding and excessive likeness and peace, that the shroud and the close coilin, and the ad eae i t Durkey vi 
grace of attitude, she might have been as much a subject for a ca-, ditional horrours of approaching death, perlaps comlune, im other have occas i © mM i ‘ ! 
ricature as her companion. Job rode soberiy along at her side in the | countnes, utterly to do away 1 have eon set Bel ‘ oj 
green turban of a Hayy ; (which he had persisted in wearing ever since * Hitherto,” said Job, as he gazed attentively on the calm ol between mv fre al the sv. a diligent use of 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem ;) and, as he usually put it on askew, the | man, “1 have envied the Sealigers their uplifted and airy tombs in omy t ib and foretinge | ve the doeher d 
gaillard and rakish character of his head-dress, and the grave re spec- the midst of the cheerful street of Verona, and next to theirs the | iv e and The Travellers” wi rT) 
tability of his black coat and salt-and-pepper trousers, produced a sunny Sarcophagus of Petrareh, looking away over the peaceful Cam i jail ie Ker SIN vur three dinners, 
contrast which elicited a smile even from the admirmg damsels at | pagna of Lombardy ; but here is a Turkis beggar, who will be ba Or va Manuuna kheted our horses 
the windows ned stil more enviably Is it nota paradise of tombs—a kind of trom the long grass, and bade adie Is vir Way to the 
Maimuna went caracoling along till the road entered the black sha- | Utopia of the dead !” wueducts. We were to follow dow valles d ex 
dow of the cemetery of Pera, and then, pulling up her well-managed A young man with a load of vegetables for the market of Pera, ra y a flask of Greek wine, (whieh | 1 nention thie 
horse, she rode close to my side, with the air of subdued respect. came toiling up the bill behind his mule Sure of lus assistance, the ve ny circumstances of unlon dt horse wat 
which was more fitting to the spirit of the scene. It was a lovely grave-digger arose, and as we took our places at the x, the ma ‘ { . v4 owe \ ck up tual 
morning, as I said, and the Turks, who are early risers, were sitting | keter quietly turned his beast out of the road, ssisted us down, over ' \" ‘ Wierey We 
on the graves of their kindred with their veiled wives and children, | ing the dead on our shoulders. ‘The grave was not tar off, and having | pon the edge of a sheet of © vast marble 
the marble turbans in that thickly-sown Nekropolis less numerous deposited the corpse on its border, we returned to our horses, and, wa t sin the davs ence, and cros 
than those of the living, who had come not to mourn the dead who soon getting clearof the cemetery, galloped away with light hearts to ng the valley from side to side ' cene of « 
lay beneath, but to pass a day of idleness and pleasure on the spot | ward the Valley of Sweet Waters chantine denies 
endeared by their memories 1 © same nust have ‘ t Belgrade 
“[ declare to you,” said Job, following Maimuna’s example in " Save these vast agueducts, wihie ‘ f wre 
waiting till I came up, * that I think the Turks the most misrepre- We were taking breath on the silken banks of the Barlwses—Mai- tecture, there is] the first aspe ty ure not 
sented and abused people on earth. Look at this scene! Here are muna prancing along the pebbly bed. up to her barbs girths inspark- inthe wilds of Missourt; but a far , sen, J recess 
whole families seated upon graves, over which the grass grows long ling water, and Job and myselt laughing at her trolicks trom cithe of the hidden win sof the valk « of mario 
and old, the children playing at their feet, and their own faces the | side—when an old woman, bent double with age, came hobbling to- leading to secluds ths, now fille ecter 
pictures of calm cheerfulness and enjoyment. They are the by-word | ward us from a hovel in the hili-sice evidently on a scale of the most From t 
for brutes, and there is not a gentler or more poetical race of beings * Maimuna !" said Job, fishing out some trumpery paras from the — pershable construction of ‘Turk | traces even 
between the Indus and the Arkansas !” corner of his waisteoat-pocket, * Give this to that good woman, and — of the most costly sera y easily a few ve 
It was really a scene of great beauty. The Turkish tombs are as || tell her, that he who gives it is happy, and would share lus yoy with her.” when onee abandoned to rum, and I | . sith unag 
splendid as white marble can make them, with letters and devices in The gipsy spurred up the lismounted at a short distance as we slackenes « and rode sk yigantick trees 
red and gold, and often the most delicious sculptures ; and, with the | from the decrepit creature, and, ¢ 1 little conversation, returned, — of the forest, the gilded pavil it ea 
crowded closeness of the monuments, the vast extent of the burial- | leading her horse that must have exrsted here mm the ot inate 
ground over hill and dale. and the eypresses (nowhere so magnificent) * She is nota beggar, and wishes to know whi you give Ler money Seluns. &t is a place for the enchantun \ nivhts 
veiling all in a deep, religious shadow, dim, and yet broken by spots * Tell her to buy bread tor herchildren,” said my patriarchal frend. | have been realizes 
of the clearest sunshine ; a more impressive and peculiar scene could Maimuna went back, conversed with her agai, and returned with I have followed the common err ese structures in 
scarce be imagined. It might exist in other countries, but it would | the money the torest of B ‘ © name ol hev are rather 
be a desert. To the mussulman death ts not repulsive, and he makes * She savs she has no need of it There is no human creature || w , s the deep valley i 1s eemahe ne 
it a resort when he would be happiest. At all hours of the day you | hetireen he rand Allah!’ servoirs tor the supply of aqueducts ‘ witha em 
find the tombs of Constantinople gaily surrounded by the living The old woman hobbled on, Job pocketed his rejected paras, and — nificence and went « facade 
They spread their carpets, and arrange their simple repast around the | Maimuna rode between us im silence: We rode on trom one to the other, \ t last at the lowes 
stone which records the name and virtues of their own dead, and talk It was a gem of natural poetry that was worthy of the lps of an sw divides the valley at its wildest t. forming a giddy we 
of them as they do of the living and absent—parted trom them to) angel scross an apparentiv bottomless ravine, as < and napracts 





meet again, if not in life, in paradise Wi the vien of the Cauterskill \merica i) lay on the oth 
be For my =~ part, contunued Jo , “3 mf nothing in seripture We kept up the Valley of Sweet Waters. tracing the Barbyees | “ide; but though with a steady eye one mig enture to cross t 
which contradicts the supposition that we shall ha “ in the i — through us bosom to the fills, ahd then mounting a steep aseer parapelo , © Were ys neal u . ver, ott 
diate state between death and heaven, the familiar places to which we struck across to the east, over a country which, though so near the | Of @ return of hall a mule to the path Jiected ligner up 
» been acc "ase ghttul a t abit “ ae we “ ” the le yrht swim it, above t “ ent, but the oy 
have been acc ustomed In that case how cde igh ful ar une habi . capital ef the ‘Turkish empire, is as wild as the plains of the Hermus ve valley. We magh mn , Gtwve hil ’ © 0} 
of these people, and how cheeringly vanish the horrours of the grave Shrubs, forest-trees and wild grass cover the apparently illinitable posite shore was a precipice 
atl ; g' The st ‘ sarce faded trom ou Bee . ' “ t «i ‘ 5 
Death, with us, 1s oa The s = has scare e fadec i rom Our |! waste, and, save a half visible horse -path which guides the traveller ; W ha shall we do J - ke a . ee 
lips, the light MSE ae, a ve a aes So B Boe across, there Is scarce an evidence that you are not the hrst adven- Job made no answer, bul pulled round 9 oat started off 


some vault, and thought of but with a shudder and a fear. We are 





turer in the widerness 


In a sober ¢ 





inter to return 


connected thenceforth in the memories of our frends with the pes- hat a natural delight is freedom! What a bound gives the I stood a moment, gazing on the placid siwet of water above, and 
tient air in which we lie, with the vermin that infest the gloom, with heart at the sight of the unfenced earth, the unseparated hill-sides, | We abyss of rock and darkness below, ani t yg to Maununa, 
chilliness, with darkness, with disease ; and, memento as it is of their || 1.6 unhe dged and unharvested valleys ' How thrilling it is—unhke | Who had ndden farther down the bank, | ‘ y horse's head 
Own COmmng destiny, what wonder if the 7 Casan We, OBE Se Teeeees any other joy—to spur a hery horse to the hull-top, and gaze away | alter hin ” 

"e eae a at Seniesa are eaemer a the Turks, and es ‘ny over dell and precipice to the horizon, and never - wall be — ~g = ' ‘ yeaa pea,» gi simsares 

submit, like the ar wre, to occupy a decid position as a peopl A few, 4 human hmit to say ** thus far shalt thou go, and no farther Oh, Maw . pee . a a tae 

however, are emploved as interpreters by the embassies, and these are al- | I think we have an instinct, dulled by civilization, which is like the aimuns Hever goes Nace 

lowed to wear the mark of a red worsted button in the high black cap of the || caged eaglet’s or the antelope’s that is reared im the Arab’s tent— * Silly child!” I answered, “you are not go.ng to cross the ra 
sase—0 ditinstion Which jest serves to make them the grestent pupae au instinct of nature that scorns boundary and chain—that yearns to vile , 


caxcombs. 
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the and the became more indistin- | 
galloped away, * I will be over before you !” 

I was vexed, but I knew the self-will and temerity of the wild 
Asiatick, . that, of there were danger, it would be 
run belore I could reach I drove the stirrups into my horse's 

overtook Job at the into the valley. We as- 
{ rode down the Opposite shore to Ue embankment 


reply, voice 


“Yes! 


\ 
guishabie as slit 





and very certa 


sides, and descent 


cended again, an 
ata sharp gallop Matnuna was not were 
* She will have ponshed 
| sprang from my horse to cross the parapet on foot, m search of 


in the abyss,”’ said Job 


her, when I heard her horse's footsteps, and the next moment she 
dashed up the steep, having failed in her atte mipt, and stood once 
where we | id parts d ‘I he sun was setting and we had ten 


more 
md, unpatient of her obstinacy, l sharply ordered her 


mules to ride, 
had done 


© at spec d, and cross as we 


to vo vp the i\ 
uTV as I was at the moment, the ap- 


I think J never shall forget, ar 


resolutely refused to obey 


pearance of that lovely ereature as she 
me. Her horse, the same tiery Arabian she had mdden from Sardis, 
(an antmal, that, except when she was on his bac k, would scarce 


have sold for a gold sequin,) stood with head erect, and panting nos- | 


trils, glaneing down with his wild eyes upon the abyss into which 


he had been urged—the whole group, horse and mder, completely 
relieved against the sky from the ssolated mound they occupied, and, 
at this mstant, the gold flood of the setting sun pouring full on them 
through a break im the masses of forest Her own tierce atti 
tude and beautiful but frowning face, the thin lip curled resolutely, 
and the brown and polished cheek deepened with a rosy glow, her 
full and breathing bosom swelling beneath its jacket, and her har, 
w hich had cscaye d from the turban, flowing over her me ck and shoul- 
ders, and minghng with the loosened fringes of red and gold in rich 
disorder—it was a pieture which the pencil of Martin (and it would 
have suited his The stately, 
half Arabick, half Grecian architecture of the aqueduets, and the 
cold and frowning teimts of the abyss and the forest around, would 


the 


venus) could searce have exaggerated 


have left him nothing to add to it as a composition 

I was crossing the uiddy edue of the parapet, looking well to my 
feet, with the intention ef reasommg with the obstinate bemg, who, 
vexed at my reproaches and her owa failure, was now In as pretty 
a rage as myself, when TP heard the trampling of horses in the forest 
I stopp do midway to listen, and presently there sprang a horseman 
up the bank in an ornental costume, with pistols and ataghan flash- 
ing in the sun, and a cast of features that at once betrayed his origin 

* A Zineara'” [shouted back to Job 

The gipsy, who was about mineteen, and as well-made and gal- 
lant a tivure for a man as Maimuna tor a woman, seemed as much 
astonished at ourselves, and sat mn his saddie gazing on the extra- 
ordmary figure | have deseribed, evidently recoumsing one of his 
ewn race, but probably puzzled with the mixture of costumes, and 
struck at the same time with Maimuna’s excessive beauty. Lovely 
as she always was, | had never seen her to such advantage as now 
She might have come trom fary-land, for the radiant vision she 
seemed in the gold of that burning sunset 

| vazed on them both a moment, and was about fimshing my tra- 
verse of the parapet, when a troop of mounted gipsies and bagyave- 
bank at a quick pace, and im another minute 
Maimuna was surrounded. | sprang to her bridle, and apprehen 


sive of, I searee knew not what danger, gave her one of the two 


horses came up the 


pistols I carried always in my bosom 

The gipsy cluef (tor such he evidently was) measured me from 
head to toot with a look of dishke, and syM iking, for the first tame, ad- 
dressed Maimuna m tis own language, with a remark whieh sent the 
blood to her temples with a suddenness | had never betore seen 

* What does he say! | asked 

* Tt is no matter, signere ; but it ts false!" 

Hor blac h eyes were like coals of tire as she spoke 

* Leave your horse,” | said to her m a low tone, “ and cross the 
parapet. 1 will prevent lus following you, and will join you on your 
own, before you can reach Constantinople. “Turn the 
homeward!” T eontmued in English to Job, who was crying out to 


horses’ heads | 


me from the other side to come back 

Maimuna laid ber hand on the pumime! to dismow:t, but the gipsy, 
anticipating her motion, touched his herse with the stirrups, and 
sprang with a sin The troop 
fad gathered wite a etree 
off, | presented my pistol to the young chet, and demanded im lta- 


loap between her wna the parapet 
our retreat thus cut 


behind us, and seemy 
han that he should clear the way 

A blow from behind, the imstant that | was pulling the trigger, 
aent the discharged pistol into the ravine, and im the same instant 
Maimuna dashed her horse against the unguarded gipsy, nearly over- 
turning him inte the abyss, and spurred desperately upon the para- 
One ery trom the whole gipsy troop, and then all was as silent 
click of her herse’s hoots on the marble 
terrified anunal 
Hevt munute, 


pet 
as the yrave, exeept the 
verge, as, trembling palpaply im every lunb, the 
crossed the giddy chasm at a half trot, and, im 
bounded np the opposite bank and disappeared with a snort of fear 
and delight amid the branches of the torest 

What, with horror and wonder, and the shock of the blow which 
had nearly broken my arm, T stood motionless where Mamiuna had lett 


the 


me, Oll the gipsv, recovering from lus amazement, dismounted and 
put his pistol in turn to my breast 

“Call her back ' he said te me in wery good Italian, and with a 
tone m which re and determination were strangely mingled, * or 
vou die where you stand.” 

Without regarding his threat, | looked at him with a new thought 
He probably read the paciick change m my 





stealing mite my mand 
feelings, for he dropped his arm, and the frown on his own features 
moderated to a steadfast and inquisitive regard 

* Zingara!” | said, ** Maununa is my slave.” 

A clutch of his pistol-stock, and a fiery and impatient look from 
his fine eyes, interrupted me for an mstant. | proceeded to tell hun 
briefly how 1 had obtained possession of her, while the troop gra- 
dually closed around, attracted by his exeessive look of imterest in 
the tale, thoagh they probably did not understand the language im 
whuch | spoke, and all tixmy their wild eves earnestly on my tace 

* And now, Zingara!” 1 said, “1 will bring her back on one con- 
dition—that, when the offer ws fairly made her, if she chooses still to 
go with me, she shall be tree todo so. | have protected her, and 
sworn still to protect her as long as she should choose to eat of my 
bread. ‘Though my slave, she 1s as pure and guiltless as when she 
left the tent of her mother, and 1s worthy of the bosom of an emperour.” 

‘The Zingara took my hand and put it to his lips 

* You ayree to our compact, then!” | asked 

He put his hand to lus torehead, and then laid it with a slight in- 
chnation on his breast 

“ She cannot have gone far,” I said, and stepping on the mound 


which had done mischief 
at least ought to have been, sheathed m the seab- 


above the parapet, I shouted her name tll the woods rang again I 


with the echo 
A moment, and Job and Maimuna came riding to the verge of the 
opposite hill, and, with a few words of explanation, fastened their 
horses to a tree, and crossed to us by the parapet 
The chief returne d his pistols to his girdle ’ 
I spoke first to Marmuna It was a difficult task, but I felt that it 
was a moment decisive of her destiny, and the responsibility weighed 


and stood aside while 


heavily on my breast Though excessively attached to her—though 
she had been endeared to me by saeritices and by the ties of protec- 
though, in short, I loved her, not with a passion, but with an 


tion 
than a lover, I still felt it to be my duty 


affection, as a father more 
to leave no means untried to induce her to abandon me, to return to 
1 What her 


her own people and remaim im her own land of sun 
In the state of society to which I must else introdues 


the 
fate would 
her, had been eloquently depicted by Job, and will readily be ima- 


emed by the reader 
After the first burst of incredulity and astonishment at my propo- 
sal, she folded her arms on her besom, and, with the tears streaming 


lke ram over her jacket, listened in silence and with averted 
eves. | concluded with representing to her, in rather strong colours, 
the feelings with which she might be received by my frends, and 
the ditliculty she would find in accommodating herself to the cus- 


toms of the people, to whom, not only, she must be iferiour in the 
accomplishments of a woman, but who might find even in the co- 
lour of that loveliest cheek, a reason to despise her 

Her lip curled for an instant, but the grief in her heart was stronger 
than the scorn for an imaginary wrong, and she bowed her head again, 
and her tears flowed on 

I was silent at last, and she looked up into my face 


*T am a burden to you!’ she said 
“No! dearest Maimuna! no! Butif I were to see you wretched 
hereafter, vou would become so. ‘Tell me! The chief will make 


you his wife. Will you rejoin your people 

She flung herself upon the ground, and wept as if her heart would 
break I thought it best to let her feelings have way, and, walking 
apart with the young wipsy, | vave him more ot the particulars of her 
history, and exacted a promise that, if she should finally be left with 
the troop, he would return with her to the tribe of her mother at 
Sardis 

Maimuna stood gazing fixedly mto the ravine when we turned 
back, 
air of her head, that, I 
fears than my wishes 


and there was an erectness in her attitude, and a fierte in the 


acknowledge, promised more for my 


Her pride was roused, it was easy with half 


must 


a glance to see 

With the suddenness of orental passion, the young chief had be- 
come already enamoured of her, and, with a feeling of jealousy 
which, even though | wished hin success, | could not control, | saw 
him kneel at her feet and plead with her im an inaudible tone. She 
had been less than woman she had been msensible to that passion- 
ate cadence, and the imploring earnestness of the noble countenanes 
on which she looked. It was evident that she was interested, though 
she tn 

I felt a sinking of the heart which | cannot desenbe, when he rose 
| The troop had withdrawn at 


ran with searee deigning to lift her eves from the ground 


to his feet and left her standing alone 
her command, and Job, to whom the seene was too paimful, had re- 


head wating the result 





crossed the parapet, and stood by his horse's 
The twihaht had ce ned, the forest looked black around us, and a 


single star sprang into the skv wlule the west was sull glowing in a 





fast purpling gold and erunson 

* Signore! said Maununa, walking calmly to my hand, which | 
stretched instinctively to receive her, * | am breaking my heart ] 
know not what to do!” 

At this mstant a fait 
flection across the calm murror, whose verge we were approaching 
the next shall decide the fate of Maimuna ' 
Allah be dl 
I called to the gipsy, and we stood on the verge of the parapet in 
The carkne ss dee prerie dl around us, the abyss 


meteor shot over the sky, and drew its re- 


“Stay! she ened, 


If it cross to the east, the will of me! Twill leave you! 





breathless expectation 
grew black and indistmgmishable, and the night-birds thtted past lke 
widible shadows. | drew Maimuna to my bosom, and with my hands 
buried in her long hair, pressed her to my heart, that beat as pain- 
fully and as heavily as her own 

A sudden shrink!) She started from 
upon the earth mv eve caught, on the tace of the mirror trom which 


my bosom, and as she fell 


! had forgetfully withdrawn my gaze, the vanishing peneil of a me- 


the sunset, from west to east ! 


inpressed one long kiss on her lips, and 


teor, drawn lke a beam of 
[lifted the msensible child, 
flinging her into the arms of the gtpsy, crossed the parapet and rode, 


with a spec d that tned in vain to outrun my anguish, to ¢ ‘onstantinople 








SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 


FARTHER EXTRACTS FROM MR. FAYV'S NOVEL. 


A FLIRTATION AND & DOMESTICK SCENE 


*Wuetr! nine o'clock!" ened the count, looking at his watch ; 
“T must actually go this instant.” 
Mrs. Hamilton sighed, and turt 


mn them day, 


and were vet dangerous, thor gt 
they were now, or 
bard of matrimony 
* Why do vou sigh said the count 
! n vou go T shall be alone.” 


solitude ; and wi 
I imple *s maht, and I have 


ae 





* Because | hate 

* But this.” said the count, “is Mrs 
positively promised.” 

* You are too early,” 
tume enough for that proud and giddy Mrs. ‘Temple.’ 


* But | have two or three other imperative engagements before 





Mrs Temple's The re is the young Mrs W tlson 
* And vou leave me ie 
* Then there are the Evertons 
Mrs 
Is my sweet coz so pet 
“T do not know; I am very unhappy 
“Can you be unhappy 
The handsome young nobleman took her hand 


for her! 


Hamilton sighed again 


Isive 





‘There was not a purer woman on earth than Mrs. Hamilton. Her 
A school-girl could not be more art- 
Her lips opened to evervthing that stirred in her heart as na- 


very purity made her careless 
less 
turally as rosebuds. unfold when they are mpe 
“Ah! Luey, what a happy man is your husband !” 
* Not so happy as you thunk.” 


ed toward him a pair of hazel eves 
! 


said Mrs. Hamilton. “ Twelve will be quite 


«How! Hamilton not happy ! Why, he is the gayest dog 


among us.” 
* Yes, awav at his club with you.” 
* My lovely friend, vou wrong him.” 
“Ah! you little know.” <A tear glittered in her eye. 
‘+ By heavens ! dear girl, you terrify me !—the mere suspicion that 
you were not happy would for ever prevent my being so.” 
* Oh, my lord! J] must not hear—vyou must not dare.” 
* And why should you not possess a friend in me as well as in 
I sympathize in your sorrows as I would in those of a 
‘This dear hand, has, I fear, been wasted 


another! 
fnend of my own sex. 
* Count, I beg—I entreat—do not make me angry 
* Loveliest of lovely creatures '” said the count, *‘ you have not 
the heart to reward admiration and sympathy with anger. What, 


weeping 

* My lord, if you have any friendship for me, leave me.’ 

* Brie ndship ' can you doubt it!” 

He dropped on one knee. ‘This seemed a favourite position, when 
there was a woman in the case. His homage, doubtless, would have 
met witha severe rebuke, but a step was heard in the hall 

* There—there’s James, my lord '” 

The entrance of the domestick restrained the ardours of the noble 
foreigner, who was upon his feet, and several yards off, with an adrou- 
ness that argued considerable practice 

* Pray, tell my dear Hamilton,” he cried, * that I waited for him 
an hour. I must bid you adieu!" and he bowed himself out 

‘Take away the tea-things, James,” said Mrs. Hamulton 

The man obeyed, and disappeared 

His lovely young mistress remained a moment im an attitude of 


thought Suddenly rising, she gazed at herself in the mirror; and 


as she gazed her feelings appeared to assume anew mood. She ad- 
justed the blonde and curls around a very charming face. A soft 


Her eyes emitted a lustre which 
She s 


colour suffused her countenance 
had not brightened there for many a dav 
sighed a smile beamed upon her features, and she seemed lost m the 


ched; but as she 


mazes of some sad but pleasurable thought 

* Yes,” at length she said to herself; * happy, happy woman ! 
What would life have been to me then! What a contrast! I should 
have had my portrait taken—yust so. There! with that rmglet hang- 
ing—so—and the lace brought down a little im the front—a /a Marie 
Stuart—so. ‘There—the Countess Clairmont ! with the drapery over 
the arm, and the eves lifted—thus.” 

The retlection of another figure im the glass caused her to start 
with a slight scream 

* Good heavens, Edward, how vou frichtened me! Is that you? 

* Why, who the d—1 should it be re pl ed the husband ; * and 
what are you at there, parading before the glass, like a tragedy queen!” 


* | was—I was trying on my cap; but you startled me so! You 


are always so rough, Edward.” 

* [am not,”’ replied he 

*“Youare. | amnot. Get me some tea, 
vily down on the sofa; ** Pm tired.” 

* Yes, dear Edward, instantly,” said the affectionate wife, pass- 
ing her arm tenderly around lus shoulder 

*'Then why don’t vou go" 

* T have already rung for it 
The 
Oh, matrimony! thou— 


flmging himself hea- 


You alwavs come home as cross as—” 


The husband swore wife sighed. James brought the tea. 


MATRIMONIAL SOLILOQUY 


* Flora Temple is not for me neither,” said Leslie. * She is one 
of your intellectual women—a passionless, self-possessed, unloving 
nature—soft and winning, I grant, but without warmth She has a 
heart, doubtless, but its net formed for love No gentle thought- 
wandermgs—no fond wishes or alarms ; vou never saw a cloud or 
I am sure she would ridicule a lover to death 
Some 


flush upon her brow 
[like a woman with a soul 
ternal trappings of dignity and fashion, will marry her, just when 


rich automaton, with all the ex- 


mamma says, ere the bloom of bellehood had passed utterly away 


She will not resist ; she will have no reason for resistance, for she 
will adapt herself to the caprices of one man as well as of another 
There will be a wedding-company, calls, carts and jams; ices will 
compliments paid ; there will be blushes, 
vears will roll on, 


may be, will bud and bloom, 


be eaten ; champaign spilt ; 
smiles, wishes, witticisms and cong? itulations ; 
and Mistress Flora, whatever her nani 
fade and fall—a good wife, an exe my iry mother, and—lI heartily 


! She will live and 


—an indulgent and contented grandmamma 
the forms and fashions pre- 


hope 
ale be mourned and lorgotten, ail in 


scribed by propriety and custom; and there will be the end of her. 


HINDOSTAN, BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 


arming httle volume has been published in London on East 


A<« 


Indian scenery, and Anglo-ladian manners. Its ttle is * Hisdostan,” 


ind Miss Roberts is its authoress. From her pages it would appear 


that few modes of life can be more uncomfortable than that of an 


English lady in the mighty Indian dependancy of that kingdom, on 


i l g 
account of the want of occupation, from which they are prevent d 
by the climate ; the domestick Inconvemences by which they are an- 


noved ; and their tsolated condition in a society of about one hundred 


thousand Europeans, seattere d over a native population ot more than 


selection from these 


a hundred millions of souls. We make one 
agreeable pages, as it will tend to disabuse many readers of the tlat- 
tering ideas with which a residence in the East 1s connected ; and as 


itis a graphical portraiture of the forlorn, frendless, and unenviable 


condition of a single lady who has gone out on a speculation to what 


the English term the * matrimonial market.” 


SINGLE LADIES IN INDIA 


The greatest drawback upon the chances of happiness in an Indian 
marriage, exists in the sort of compulsion sometunes used to effect 
the consent of a lady. Many voung women in India may be 
sidered almost homeless ; their parents or fmends have no means of 
they feel 


con- 


provid ig for them except by a matrimonial establishment . 
that they are burdens upon families who can ill afford to support them, 


nd they do not consider themselves at hberty to refuse an offer, al- 


though the person proposing may not be particularly agreeable to 
them. Mrs. Malaprop tells us, that it is safest te begin with a little 
aversion, and the truth of her aphorism has been frequently exempli- 
fied in India: gratitude and esteem are admirable substitutes for 
love; they last much longer ; and the atlection, based upon such solid 
supports, is purer in its nature, and far more durable than that which 
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Owes Its existence to mere fancy It is rarely that a wife leaves the tisements for butlers, which latter he pursues with an adn ef 
protection of her husband ; and in the instances that have occurred, | “Host to Elve up a ‘certainty.’ When young, he was always 
mer } : ith he lad ional ail and exasperated his mistress by running aga other w ers. 
it is gt nerallvy observed that the ac Vv has made a ove-ma ch ing the ‘negus’s.” As he ets older, he to unite swift 
There cannot be a more wretched tion than that of a voung = caution; declines wasting his uth mmediate answers to « 
woman who has been induced to follow the fortunes of a married sis- | S®OWS With a shett turr pr tinge ot f you! ‘io 
: cise corner of ‘ s tv t 
ter, under the delusive expectation that she will exchange the priva- x; akspeare’s tine wa ogy eae Age 
tions attached to limited means in England for the far-famed luxuries | at the ' f tt Lone answer, and at the us 
of the East. The husband ts usually desirous to lessen the regret W0rds lustead of two, stly infer that J ne 
been so wr the «¢ ses sO hus thos Vs le v 
of his wife at quittmg her home, by persuading an affectionate rela- | ¢) ova : q ; : ‘ He w 
a one of the two syllables Ss * Ves, sir, it siness ‘ 
tive to accompany her, and does not calculate beforehand the ex- — allow it; and therefore he does w ' \ ‘ 
pense which he has enta led upon himself by the additional burden the switt's this vez rr as” \e is 


Soon after their arrival in India, the family, tn all probability, have 
to travel to an up-country station; and here the poor girl's troubles — not se 


























beg. She ts thrust into an outer-cabin in a budgerow, or into an) tellizible. His ess is a Wais wket; his 
1 " noons { the es shmer sf % <t ' 
inner room in a tent; she makes perhaps a third im a buggy, and) ? - ! , - 
a sf ‘ \ i s s i ‘ 
alwavs finds herself m the way ; she discovers that she is a source wears hat wier, dressing s * x . the waits 
of continual expense ; that an additional person in a family imposes — of moven Not, howes e draws 
the necessity of keeping several additional servants, and where there | “**®RE #8 4 pelse for what he es; t ve t - 
: ? walk uses v his lowes s,f =k sdownwa I 
Is not a close carnage, she must remam a prisoner She cannot ment of the rest of ' 1 o 
walk out bevond the warden or the ve randah ; and all the out-of-door in his hands At s pM al toe saln \ ! s 
" i 1 hur os Acy i 
recreations in which she may have been accustomed to indulve im at Kuptotum. i : - 
. t corkscrew his cket s afut «he 
home are denied her : tisfaction at the noise he makes ~w k. H N 
Tend ng flowers, that truly feminine employment, Is an utter im- can t bette that M “ stands v 
possibility ; the garden may be full of plants (which she has only ' though he does not take tis eves off t e. In his t 
+ pocket ps st x, wit st s s ‘ 
seen in their exotick state) m all the abundance and beauty of native the ne are « i te -* a 
luxuriance, but except before the sun has msen, or after it has set, to their sens Ss, after the ce s es 
they are not to be approach« d: and even then, the frame is too com- ed, 1 t hese ‘ ' 
letely ener by the climate t {mi th little pl y la- . “ “" HW 
plete v enervated by the climate to admit of those little picasing la . 
vit as in an natu ‘ ‘ ‘ 
bours, which render the greenhouse and the parterre so mteresting.—t ut into a ! 
She may be condemned to a long melancholy sojourn at some out- 
station, oflerme little society, and none to her taste ALMACKS IN THE WEsT INDIES, 
If she should be musical, so much the worse ; the hot winds have rT s . 
. The follow g account otf a negro ball in Jamaica ts aM 
split her prano and her guitar, or the former is in a wretched condi- pe \ " 
i a6 ] nthe = . aa ~~ 
tion, and there ts nobody to tyne it; the white ants have demolished Pwelve Months’ Residence in the West Indi 
her musick-books, and new ones are not to be had ly iwing offers * The party was merously attonde vid é 
1 wit we 1 ‘ ‘ t r nit 1? ‘ t asc8 
a better resouree, but it is often suspended from want of materials; "™ WIG exCe “ihe rg <tth 
3 gable exertions t stewar lias ¢ 
and needle-work is not suited to the climate. Her brother and sister ‘ rw Mr. « . a ie OE ae MI j 
are domestick, and do not sympathize in her ennui; they either see ng to Mr. P receive hee chs { buckras, Mr. W 
little company, or invite guests merely with a view to be quit of an | W'T! 8! bis ' " Miss W i 
ts. : 6 ' a ht fantastick toe with Mrs. Mack “ MeM 
Incumobranes the ’ Pm ce th Miss Deana P ' " . 
If the few young men whe may be at the station should not ‘ 7 A ats e dis Mr. Quaceo, a 
° hs , W} = pea Sata t ‘ ton, a free t t ewas a ch ve 
tertain matrimonial views, they w 2 ‘ vy of their attention ait a path ¢ his . MW 
single woman. lest expectations should be formed which they are not t ‘ t els ‘ 
inclined to fultil. It ws dangerous to hand 1k thon w ‘ y were \ , ‘ 
res { Hart’s sth vn ia < . 
to table; for though no conversation may take place between the Ha , 
: i ‘ he 
partic s, the gentleman's silence is attributed to want of courage to . On the w the vas twink ‘ k fee 
speak, and the offer, if not forthcoming, is inferred. A determined — the might of firs A Montego I . ‘ \ 
' BR ] t s k ‘ 
flirt mav certainly succeed in drawing i train of admirers around her; vely th . : 
ely as th t © was ‘ 
but such exhibitions are not common; and where ladies are exceed of the eveui ‘ ‘ " Wits t 
ingly scaree, they sometimes subject to very extraordimary m strir ul WAS 5 ces 





These are sufficiently frequent to be designated 








stances of neglect 


be oblived to ae- 





by a pecu the wife or sister who may 


cept a relative’s arm, or walk alone, is said to be “ wrecked mid 





perhaps 





ce ol apprehension Is entertained upon the 





subject—a mark of rudeness of this nature cting more discred 
upon the persons who can be guilty of it, than upon those subpectes 
to the atlront. Few voung women, who have accompamed their m Wr 


ned sisters to | 1, possess the means of returning home ; however 


LITERARY NOTICES OF TILE WEEK, 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


ive =! ead Miss Sed Wich Ss ew novel, ent ‘ 
, _ 


uls, or Sixty Years 


strong their disitke may be to the country. their lot is cast m it, an ceed 

they must remain in a state of miserable dependence, with the danger "ens ef “0 , : —_- 

ot being left unprovided tor before them, until they shall be reseue st tal a we co ain t . 
from thus distressing situation by an offer of marriage ous 














: l'avlor. fro as of ¢ l bb 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. ri sr apres 
cou | " ri 
adert 1 ' erres s ! 
WAITERS. tem ott \ ‘ 
» ad tore stvie sho 
Tur suboined pleasant article is going the rounds of the papers, 
and is, if we recollect right, from Leigh Hunt's Journa It adm oe 7 £ Nelo 
rably describes the natural lustory of that strange aninal, the London « 
waiter, a species quite unknown in this country, and peculiar to y § , seal tin z 
England alone, where servants remain in one family or establishment { compos os , | N i 
from generation to ceneration Over the n ntely ece of coflce- | I . a ‘ 
house, the portraits of the head waiters may be observed, while they ‘ ‘ ‘ Ww t ( 
: and B 
are busily vec pied attending to the wants and orders of the tre- 
quenters of the establishments of whieh they are the maim | rs Pwo s ve . 
‘ ‘ i « t ] x 
These yn its © take it the request, and by the subse thorns, : 
al those entice ‘ who have, pe ips, « edo supped ‘ cs ‘ m | ‘ : : 
house for thir ‘ orty vears ad ve been alwaves atte j \ ¢ wae iNX 
the sa \ ‘ \ sort of atlection ts Is generate , ‘ “ , \\ \\ 
them, and thev take s way of showing their respect to the ‘ 
, ' Hi 
ble frend 1 servant There is » another pleas ' ‘ 
quently to be re ked im En ind d connected wit = comes : | : 
tick details The travelle perusing the epit s co vl« : 
churehvardas, W irequentiy see the v Ss and hak vot m ‘ ’ . 
dual affectionately commemorates ‘ e culogium will c¢ ‘ ‘ v of t ‘ Vl \\ 
“ the olse ‘ that his ¢ | master « nistress I). ¢ s 
caused Ss mi ent to be erecte ‘ ‘ ce ott \ . ‘ 
M 
am tide t end rather = V We fe tw I ; 
‘ | \ 
a lO t ‘ such state ot t = uns a ‘ sco | ( 
tv—but too extract \ (ior W 
i 
V waiter has eas out ¢ 
siness s t . rT I ‘ 
‘ t ! is * ‘ 
for ¢ * Put his w , 
t s I! ale SEX 
? * 4 ‘ . . ‘ os \\ i \ 
ul - ‘ cs hriew : ; 
< ‘ ss ( ‘ l acral ks i 
* ‘ . ik Las “ . He ! . . ‘ 
Hholse Itve . . - ‘ t . ]}) ] % ‘ . 
‘ I ' tis li 
sace ‘ vi ( 
ts A ' 
latoes w \ < a ‘ ‘ ‘ of y 
\ an . t ew +t ers wh ive ¢ was the te ‘ ‘ \ 
the fare ‘ . ms. H 
Virtues t t ‘ ul: an eX \ \ \ { Sen | the A 
ts ‘ es . telutt me, wit Is a l 7 k - oe t esta \ 
ine “ ' ks ke a Ile sees t “ “4 
beots n a ss 1 the As “ine ra 1 ' " : \ a 
quor, it is tef your power to astonish | with the call f ects W t commoditics 
Ihis * Yes, s is as swift, he '.a fier t the ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ » sec Mr B > | ‘ 
first. Reform, and ether publick events, he looks upon purel s , “ese \ Iba gh \\, 
hewspaper, the newspaper as a g taken in taverns for ge 
? ’ " t of the 8 i su in 


read. His own rea s confined accidents and offences, and the adver- ) ! 


OX 
enh, 
| 
j 
‘ 
ei 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 


A SIGH POR THE DAYS THAT 


ARE PAST. 


LINES ADDRESSED TOA VEY PRETTY GIRL, 


Wit) ASKED ME A VERY VI ity 


\ 
| 
| 
] 
| 4 
\ 
is M 
i | 
\ j 
| 
As 
| 
i ‘ 
l \ ‘ 
! h ‘ i 
i ‘ « he ‘ 
| l ds | 
| . iv Ve 
| ‘ rym 
PLEASURE, 
) t first taste of ple ' 
M welt « 
And poets, s and ‘ al the 
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OUTLINES 


HAVING A TOOTH OUT. 





BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


I tank “having a tooth out” the most horrible thing in exist- 


ence. Being broken on the wheel is bad ce rtainly, but, then, that 1s 


a thing to tell of in history. The bare mention of it gathers around you 


the interest of all the world. If you have been guilty, it extinguishes 


the odium of crime—if innocent, it elevates you to the immortality, if 


not the sanctity, of a martyr I never was broken on the wheel my- 


self, and [I hope I never shall be, but [ have had several teeth “ out,” 
(excuse my shiuddermy!) and my opinion is, that the latter must be 


the worst of the two by half. Then you have to endure it in soli- 


tude—I mean solitude of spirit, for no one spends a moment's at- 


tention or care Upon your calamity My disposition, by nature, ts 


amiable ; but, if anything can make me feel sarage, it is the cold- | 
blooded imditference, with which some acquaintance, some re lation, 


bosom-companion —some person to whom 


(relation, andeed !) some 
" ! 
I have done favour in my tine—draws up his features contemptu- 


ously, when I tell him [ have the toothache, and eries, * Pooh! non- 


sense! hare wf out!” Have it out! reader, pardon my familiarity 


and abruptness, | am always exerted upon this subject, but allow , 


me to ask, dare you ever * had a tooth out!” | 
Fortune showered upon me every blessing, exeept sound teeth 

I am very good-looking, and the women, in spite ot my teeth, do 

say—but that’s nothing to the purpose J am rich, healthy and 

happy—my teeth were always the most specious teeth in the world 

They are very regular and white and finely shaped, and in my broad 

est laugh you can detect he deticreney The world cannot conceive 


my troubles ; on the contrary, Iam often praised for them, and hear, 


with a secret twist of conscience, a flattering allusion to my * hand- 


some white teet What us there like the satire of a complime nt 


undeserved. I smile, my heart sinks, and [ inwardly ruminate upon 
the folly of trustin | 


The toothache is the only thing in the world that ever really trou- 


J to appearances 


ty upon such subjects; but, with a cruel 
7. 
Phey 


Dentists praise them, and belles 


bled me | have no val 


kindness, fate has made them really elegant are the first 


things that strangers notice in me 
envy them, and | bow and smile, and wish them, (the teeth, not the 
se. Oh}, the morality of a set of teeth! Oh, the spe- 
The 


absentees, (luck go with them,) are three or four, broad, long-pronged, 


beiles,) at the deu 


cious traitors! Oh, the lvingshow they make through my smile ! 


substantial soldiers, m the rear of this army—fellows that sat rooted 
hike oaks—lke rocks—heaven help the mark! ther huge forks elasp- 


ing and hugwing tie 


ww with a strength meant by nature to outlast 
the grave—nunimut ible as granite 
ot .) and at the 


key, that imstinet trembles with the anticipation of a wrenching— 


In the core of your heart lies an 


instinet, (the vorce nature sight of a dentist's turn- 


wrecky—cruslung convulsion—the shock of death—eyes closed— 
ed—soul startled—hands elenehed—dark- 


ly 


nerves braced—cars stunt 


ness—chaos—«e struction —despair- all conde nsed intense Into 


one tremendous moment—as if the globe had burst asunder—as of a 


mountain had fallen on you, and shattered you mto atoms—vou are 


release d—exhausted —re lane d—abused—a transformed relic k—a 
fragment—a mutilation—ignorant of what part of you ts left—brain 
reeling—eves blinded with tears—the stream of life pouring from 
your mouth—external olyvects swimming and indistinct around—a 
hole—a gul Niea Chast Vawning somew here indetinitely in your 


i 


imagmation—a confused tear of fallung into it gradually superseded 


by the conviction, that tt is in your own jaw—a calm form standing 
yv th g 


before you, with a shining weapon in his hand; and, on the silver 
l- 
though little more than an atom, has appalled your soul and all its 


salver by vour side, the small obeet—the deducting of which, ¢ 


infinite attributes, and, m vour faney, shaken the great globe itself 


Is. with sound teeth, know you what a bloody, gaunt 


Barbanan trier 


and colossal anguish lies in those careless words, * have it ou 


In my earliest bovhiood, | was affleted with the toothache. I have 


at mv boarding-school,) of this relentless 


woods 


indistinet recollect 
The 


and hills, and the people to whom we were entrusted belonged 


ons, ( 
fiend academy was away off somewhere among the 
to 
It was in the time of war, and our parents thought 


the middle class 
more of getting us into a safe place, than of the elegancies of hfe 
and retinements of education. In that sylvan retreat nothing mter- 
rupted my happiness but the toothache. It came across me im the 


nights after my first slumber Pain—pain—pain—gnawing and 


gnawing, and beating and beating, like the vulture of Prometheus— 
(that fellow must have had a very unpleasant time of it, but it was 
not the foothache!) at last, I could bear up against it no longer, but 
At first, these 
interruptions, ‘in the dead waste and middle of the ni 


commenced a wailing, moaning cry, hours together 


ht,” would 





interrupt some of the people who had the charge of us. They were 


frightened. ‘They thought it might be the croup, or the mumps, or ' 
heaven knows what 


onee up, they did all they could to relieve me 


Mistress and servants tlew to my aid, and, 
But my disorder 
The cause of my 


was chronick, and ‘hey, at least, got used to it 


subsequent nocturnal agonies, bemg understood, created less alarm 
I used to le all night thus, sometimes, in my infant anguish, racked 
and writhing with this tierce and unrelenting pain. Nobody would 
come to me—no one cared; a peevish ery of contempt, or, mayhap, 
of anger, sometunes, announced their displeasure at having their 
slumbers thus unseasonably interrupted, and witha calm, and, some- 
tumes, a stern command for me to be silent, they would resign them- 
selves to sleep again. They knew that it was ‘nothing but the |, 


toothache.” 


OF ORIGINAL STORIES, I 


I remember, one night, my agony grew so insupportable, that I 
rose in my bed, flung myself down again, and screamed with vio- 
lence. A nurse, at length, arose, and boxed my ears. (Poor children! 
everybody knows not what they have to endure—I should lke to 


meet that lady now!!!) Then remedies were tried. I was suffo- 


| cated with the vapours of vinegar, and sickened to death with the 


fumes of tobacco. “It is really provoking,” I overheard my mis- 


tress observe one day, ‘to have the whole house disturbed by such 
a ridiculous thing as a toothache!’ 

People’s ideas of the * reduc ulous” vary ! 

At length, a dentist called in one day by accident. “ Pooh!” said 
my gentleman, ** why don’t you have it out ws 

He had his instruments about him. How well I remember that 
He did not use the turnkey—that agreeable friend was re- 


served for a future day 


man 
He had a little pair of pincers, with a nose 
like a vulture’s bill, hooked down fiercely, and with a carnivorous 
and cruel expression. I was not aware of the treat that awaited me 
I had not been initiated mto the trifling pleasure of the operation, 
and I agreed very cheerfully and innocently to have it out. 

* Come, Tommy,” said my new friend, * sit down, my boy; 
don’t be afraid.” 

I was not alarmed in the least, though since nothing frightens me 
so much as being told * not to be afraid.” 

* Good boy, Tommy,” continued he; “ want some gingerbread ; 
don’t be afraid, I shan’t hurt.” 

A piercing ery and a leap from my chair, attested the truth of his 
assertion. I was very young, and the tooth came (as I have since 
had occasion to know) comparatively easy, but I was thoroughly 
astonished and confounded at the new and remarkable pain, which 
was over however before I had time to think about it, leaving behind 
a stinging sensation, and my eyes full of tears. 

** What a little soldier!” cried the dentist, wiping the instrument 

I never was ambitious of military renown, which I think in this in- 
stance, as in most others, bitterly earned 

Years have since sped, but the toothache has been perpetually 
my principal foe. Having it out seems of no avail, for by some dis- 
astrous fecundity, another appears to come into the vacant place ; and 
one who holds the affair im such disrepute as [ do, would scarcely be 
expected to have them all out. 

Valour is a beautiful virtue. TI admire it from my heart. It pre- 
sents itself to me in the form of a knight bright armour, and with 
a nodding plume, reming in the steps of his fiery steed, and passing 
superbly on his way to tilt or tournament, with the eyes of his lady- 
love fixed upon him from the castle wall, and her hand waving him 
on. Under such circumstances [ felt certain I should be dauntless 
as a lion, and shrink neither from giant, dwarf, nor flying dragon— 
but valour unfortunately 1s called upon in different ways. Valour in 
a dentist's chai—in a shaded room, where the windows are painted 
down in stripes of red and yellow, to cover your agonies from the pry- 
ing eves of the world—with a case of awful instruments glistening 
at your side—and an operator, with professional coolness, selecting 
lancet and turnkey to wrench and disorganize your own frail tene- 
ment—that is an ordeal for nerve—that, indeed, is valour ! 

There is something to me in the decay of teeth peculiarly fright- 
ful and omimous ; something, as old Lear says, that smells of mor- 
tality. It is one of the first imroads which time makes upon the body 
It is the commencement of that series of dilapidations to which the 
corporeal temple must be eventually altogether abandoned. It is the 
first touch of that fatal chain which death flings around his doomed 
vietun, and which link by link, and coil by coil, gathers and multiplies 
about you its folds, until you are utterly dragged down to the dark re- 
cess and loathsome worms. ‘The teeth, formed as they are of a 
material apparently incorruptible, are the point in the soul's fleshly 
walls which tirst admit the enemy. There he plants his foot. There 
he grasps his hand. ‘There he rears his standard and erects his throne 
Thenee his wondrous forces overspread the whole frame of man. The 
blooming cheek, the floating tresses, the bright rolling eye that counts 
the stars, the ear with its unseen world of sounds, the erect stature, 
the round and athletick limbs—all—all yield, and fade, and shrink, 
and lose their powers, ull, tottering and shutiing blindly on through 
the darksome pass of infirm age, the whole wondrous machine falls 
to pieces and melts away lato dust and air 

Morally therefore, as well as physically, the toothache is a melan- 
choly companion. So indeed it may be said are all diseases. ‘True, 
but other diseases have appliances, sympathies and privileges, not 
* Have it out!” 


granted to this unhappy disorder is the cruel and 


sanguinary comment even of those we love the best. They, who, 
if we wound a finger, are ready to faint at the flow of blood, and who 
fly the room on the entrance of a phlebotomist, consign you to the 
torments of a dentist, with a comment of carelessness—carelessness, 
quotha ! Have I not had jests broken upon me ! 

* It is the most unaccountable thing to me,” said a pert youngster, 
with a set of teeth like a saw, and glancing at my bandaged 
cheeks with a supercilous air, * how anybody can allow themselves 
to suffer from a bad tooth, when the cure lies always within his 
reach.” 

“Cure! said 1, mumbling my words through a couple of hand- 
kerchiefs and a mouthtul of cotton and the oil of cloves. “Cure for 
the toothache! What’ Where’ How?!” 

* Have it out!" said he, extending his open hands, with the palms 
upward, sticking out his chin with a most impudent nonchalance and 
emphasizing “out!” the scoundrel, as if it were a perfect wond 
how sucha simple thing could escape my knowledge. 

“Out!” echoed I with horrour, that for a moment deadened the 
pain. 

* Yes—out !” said the witling. 

“T cannot bear it!" said I. 


cr 


“ Nonsense—rnidiculous—you ought to be ashamed of yourself— 
one instant’s pain.”’ 

One instant’s pain! the unfeeling varlet—so is blowing one’s 
brains out, one instant’s pain—so is hanging—leaping off a preci- 
pice—drowning, and all violent deaths. I should like to witness my 
friend's farewell interview with his third double-tooth ! 

I may be somewhat more nervous on this theme than other folks, 
from various causes. One adventure, in particular, confirmed all my 
horrour, and rendered me more than ever an irredeemable coward. I 

i) was in a country town, where no dentist could be found in whose 
skill I could conscientiously contide. The delinquent tooth was an 
overgrown, deep-set giant, which occupied nearly the whole of one 
side of my jaw When I ex- 
amined its colossal dimensions in the glass, and the obstinate immu- 


It was really appalling to look at it. 


table tenacity with which it was enthroned, my very heart trembled. 
For months it had been the evil genius of my destiny. The vicissi- 
tude of fortune—the success of my plans in life—the absence of 
friends, and all the ordinary resolutions over which men rejoice or 
mourn, were nothing to me compared with this! It grew at length 
to be my fiend, blasting all my pleasure and life with the merciless- 


If 


ever I sat down to enjoy a social circle—if ever | ventured to par- 


ness of a devil, and importunately goading me on to desperation 


ticipate in an excursion of pleasure, this diabolical foe was sure to in- 
tervene—and at some moment when my fears were lulled and my 
hopes awakened, the blow of his invisible hammer would strike upon 
my nerves, rolling a flood of anguish and agony through the remotest 
parts of my frame—boiling my blood—fevering my cheek—quick- 
ening my pulse—maddening my brain, and compelling me to fly 
from the haunts of gaiety, and hide my wo and pain in some secret 
corner. Then the thousand empirical remedies—burning liquors— 
fiery essences—steamy fluids—scorching blisters—imy room was an 
apothecary’s shop for the vials, and I began to procure cotton by the 
week. No dentist was near. Had there been one, I was frequently 
in the mood to conjure his assistance—as nations, in the midst of 
civil discord, sometimes convoke the aid of their bitterest enemies. 

“What a pity,” 

“ Oh, certainly !” I replied. 

At length one day, when at the acme of an attack, another friend in- 
* Let us 
have him,” said I, striding across the floor, with my hand on my face 


said a frend, ‘that you cannot have it out.” 


formed me that there was a person who could take it out 


Presently a stalwart, burly fellow, witha leathern apron, and his sleeves 
rolled up above the elbow, presented himself. He was the village 
blacksmith, and was besmeared, after the manner of those gentlemen, 
from head to foot with smoke and coal-dust. I regarded him with as- 
tonishment. My friends smiled. Doubtless he thought it a capital joke ! 


* You draw a tooth!” said I, looking at his fist; (he could not 
have got his finger into my mouth.) 

“Thave never pulled out any men’s teeth, sir,” said he, civilly, 
“but I have knocked out a horse’s occasionally.” 

‘The mere sight of him stopped my pain. I was not a horse, so | 
dismissed him. 

Some time afterward I found myself in another large town, where 
however I was unacquainted, and I was again racked with pain. After 
a night of sleeplessness and torment, I rose early and sallied forth— 
* Yes,” said I, taking a last look 
at my room, * when next I see you this inveterate destroyer of my 


desperately bent on extraction. 
peace will be ‘out.’ ’ Stepping hastily along, I inquired of one or 
two passers-by for a dentist, and was directed to one whom my in- 
formant described as the principal in the city. I rang the bell at his 
door. My heart beat quick, and quicker yet as the domestick an- 
nounced that Mr. M—— was * in.” I began to think I was doing a 
very foolish thing. I was ushered into the parlour, when the girl 


asked my name. I replied that my visit was a professional one. 
* Oh,” said she, slightly smiling, * have atooth out, hey? Please 
to walk this way, sir’’—and, from the neat and comfortable parlour, I 
was reconducted mto another apartment—a smaller room, with a 


white curtain before the lower half of the window, a stand with a 


basin, a case of instruments, and a highbacked chair, with a head- 
piece. I sat down oa the sofa, and turned pale. The girl left me 
alone, and my heart sunk in my bosom. Presently a step was heard 


| looked around for some means of escape, there was none, and the next 
moment the opened door presented the form of the professional 
gentleman. I stole a hasty, but eager look at hun. He was pale 
and thin, and very sick-lookig, with a consumptive lean in the 
I turned my eyes 


toward his hands; they were very white and gentlemanly, but long 


shoulders, and he coughed once as he entered 


and apparently teeble. 
* Good morning, sir,” he said, in a soft, ple asant voice 
“ Good morning, sir,” replied I, faintly 
“Sit here, if you please, sir; give me vour hat.” 


re] 


“Sur, you are very good ;" said I, with an effort to master a 
tremour. 

He rang the bell. 

* Betsy.” 

“Sir ” 

* Bring a decanter.” 

* Yes, sir,” said Betsy, smiling 

I looked at Betsy 
form, a neat foot and ankle. Ah ! what had I to do with neat feet and 
ankles ! 
“Fine morning, 
* Quite.” 
“It is a charming season—(which is the one 
“ The weather is really delightful— that ?"’) 
| The farmers complain of the (dear me—that’s a very bad tooth ') 

drought,” continued he, and then laying his hand on his breast, he 


turned half round and coughed. 


She was a ripe, pretty girl, with a round, 


trim 


cried my friend 
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vee 


Is it not !"’) 


* We want rain—(its very firmly set in, sir 
“ The crops will be—(it seems quite firm.”’) 


ae 


* Can't you fill it, sir 
* Quite destroyed unless—(no, you must have it out.) 





when autumn has touched with bis magick pencil the nch foliage that 
adorns the landscape 
crimson of the dogwood, the mellow brown of the ash, and the lively 
vellow of the svcamore and the chestnut, contrast richly and strik- 


He went on with his examination. What would [ not have given | ingly with the deep evergreen of the cedar; the pme and the hem- 


to be safe back in my chamber! He presently said, 

‘* My dear sir, to tell you the trath, I am not very well this morn- 
ing, and | fear I should not have sutficient strength to extract this.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said I, a gleam of delight shooting through 
my heart 

“If you wish I will try—but—— 


* By no means, sir,” said I, rising with the reliefof one reprieved 


from the gallows, *I will call in some morning when you feel 
stronger.” 
The next night 


And I made my exit with very little ceremony. 





again I spent im wakeful pain, and the next morning again I issued 
forth in search of relief I passe d the door of mv sick gentleman, 
with a quickened step, and inquired the way to another 

“Ts he strong!” asked I 

* Very,” was the reply 

In a few moments | was at the door; | rang the bell and waited 
& Moment—no one Came 

* Well,” said I, * I shall not wait here all day. Let the man keep 
So I went home and ate my 
breakfast. A third night was spent in torture, and the third morning 


I went into the street and hailed a coach 


better servants—my time is precious 


found me resolved 
* Driver !” 
* Ready, sir ;** touching his hat, but my heart was dead to earthly 
honours 
* Driver, I want a tooth out. Twant you to drive me to a den- 
and to wait tll it is all over.” 
“Yes, sir.” 


Down went the steps—in jumped I—crack went the whip, ar 








afew moments we stopped at the door. Driver rung tle 


“Is Mr. M in?” 


I ceased to breathe 








Heaven grant, no! 


* Yes, sir,” said the girl 
Once more I sat in a dentist’s chair. JT wish to say nothing. Peo 


ple must have teeth out It is hike death. Fate has ordered it ] 


will merelv observe again that J think Teould be broken on the wheel 


with comparative pleasure I have a cousin. She is perfectly beau 
] +! 


tiful. One tooth projected from the rest, ust enough to be slightly 


and unpleasantly visible when she smiled. It was quite sound and 






} " 


verv firm. Nothing but having tt out could recall to that lovely 
smile its natural sweetness. She submitted to the necessity with- 
out a single objection—without a shudder——without a ery Only 
bodily torture could wrench my mind to it, and here a you girl 





shames mit In how many imstances have women more courage 


than men ! 








ORIGINAL LANDSCAPE ESSAYS, 





THE DANS KAMER. 


A REVERY IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


Ixptan summer! mild and balmy season, we love thee, for thou 


art to us as the poetry of the vear. Soft and soothing ever are the 
rales that come bre 


vy blue misty skies, and 





thing through 





gentle 


softer and lovelier still is the magick beauty of nature when clothed 


in thy translucent veil. What though the poets have ever sung the 
was it not in another clime than ours! Spring, 


beauties of spring; 
the fresh and the fair, though she visits us as in eastern lands with 


sweet wreaths of blossoms in her tresses, vet she comes half-trummed 












from the embraces of winter, and weeps showers of tears at t 





cruel ane ill breezes of the departing icv king But autumn, * the 
pro ul, the purple emperour,” thou comest here not « lad in a sad and 
russet garment, but with a robe of purple and of crimson, and a rir- 
dle of gold. Bright, golden flowers spring up under thy footsteps, 
and rich gorgeous colours like broken rainbows scatter themsclves 


at thy approach over the wide landscape, from the teinted leaf of the 








sses of 





little floweret that kisses the silvery rivulet, to the gay n 





crimson and green and gold that deck and embroider the fores 





1, as if ashamed of the full 


display of thy glorious beauty, Indian summer comes like * the deep 


cat's charm,” and modestly and gently drops over thee 


masses and the green hill-tops. And the 





purple twil 





her thin azure curtain, softening and sweetening the outlines of the 





trees and the distant mountains, and letting the sun through in 


len glow, that we would fain believe we are looking 


such a mild, gok 


at fairy scenes, whose colours are not bedecked * for mortal eyes.” | cled, from 


Av. and we feel the heart softened, too, and kindly and gentle feelings, 








} ‘ , 
same river, @s grand a8 mayestick, bic ae 


historians 


to thee, Deidrich! the huge moss-covered a 


which we repose, bids us return thanks to thee 


like dancers (who oft assembled upon thy rocky floor, and 


lock scattered around here and there in masses, like dark clouds 
floating in the many-teinted sky of summer. And then that water, 
lake-like im its extent, (it would be a Leman in any other country,) 
fringed as vou have seen dark lashes fringe some hquid eve with a 
soft and dim reflection of bright villas deep-set in verdure, nch 
tracts of cultivated land, cheerful villages, and above all. those aged 
guardians of the panorama, the deep blue mountains, their shadows 
reaching far down upon the clear bosom of the waters where their 
teints mingle with its cerulean hue, even as they melt away in the 
celestial sky above them; the white-sailed barks moving on m 


swan-like beautv, the only things meanwhile to convince you that 





had sung the exploits of the living warriour and chanted the renown 


The bright scarlet of the maple, the deep of the dead; the tomahawk had often flashed here in the sunbeams ; 


the bow twanged, and the arrow whizzed a thousand times through 
the air. A mvynad wandering thoughts like these flitted hke sha- 
dowy dreams through our mind, until in our imagination the old 
Poimt was peopled again with its ancient inhabitants ; and we almost 
feared to look around us, lest we should be asked whence we came, 
and why we had intruded unbidden upon their festivities 

A sudden dashing of the waves at our feet, like the rushing of a 
tempest, roused us from the revery into which the stillness of the 


dus. We raised our eves—they 





scene seemed to have plur 
rested upon a steamboat. That olject was the representative of 
another age—it carned our thoughts na moment through a wide 
’ " 


lapse of time The canoe and the paddle have disappeared: they 


have given place to the tall-sparred vessel, whose white sails rl ded 


along as uf borne upon the wings of the breeze; and to the gay and 


the same water is not another and a liquid firmament. We must gallant steamer, moving ike magick through the foammg waters 
confess, passingly, we have an affection for water, as a page im na Rich, green fields smile along those nver glades, where once the 
ture’s book which is ever open to us, and which awakens sweet winds moaned through the tall forest-trees. The wild vell of the 
thoughts im our hearts unceasingly. From the tiny dew-drop, whose savage re-echoes no more among the hills, but breaking upon the 


ing and sparkling among the fresh flowers and the bright-green 








ear come the clear-toned bells, swinging to and fro in the spires 


grass, has often filled us with delight, to 1 mountain rivulet that that lift their surmmuts out of the deep foliage, and « with sweet 
comes dashing and singing * with linked sweetness long drawn out,” and mellow sound the imhatutants of the nehbe g Villages to 
down among the moss-fringed rocks of the deep woods and shady places of instruction or devotion The wigwam ts e, amid m its 
glen, infant sister as she is to the proud mver whose onward flow, place are a thousand cheertul houses gleam the sunshine 
deep, powerful, and unceasing, carries the thoughts away upon its And the Indians, where are they Echo answers, Their foot 
s rfa ' . to the lakes whose beauty fills the heart of the poet niall vlads Steps are for ever silent Phev have disappeared w the wolf and 


the pencil of the pamter ; all—all—we love them: whether thev le 


resting in cali sleep, soothing the heart with their plac id loveliness, 


or whether the ives gently curling catch and rmapmsen the rosy 





rht of morning mm their graceful motions, or wildly toss and lash 


onger scen along the once thickly-wooded forest glades ; now that 


he once dense wilderness has d sappeare d under the hands of civili- 


zed man, and its sites now “ wave m ticlds of golden grain,” the 


‘Great Mountaims” murror themselves, in the hiqu d depths of that 





ce to the hands of 


man, as on that day when the * waters retreated from the earth. and 


he hills and the mountams shouted aloud tor joy 





Many blessings on thee, Deidrich Knickerbocker! First among 





hv memory shall rest m our heart, embalmed mm the 





' 





id cedar-tufted rock on 


lor preserving, im 


thv ummortal pages, the gnevous fnght which the wild and demon- 


! 


1 made thee 


the scene of them war-dances) gave the goodly Peter Stuyve- 


sant, when sailing past for the first time in his gallant bark, he fan- 


the wild creatures that revelled on thy surface, that thou 


| } 


wert indeed as he called thee, and as thou art to this dav called, the 





the panther Their bows and their arrows have decaved bkhe them 


A nation of warriours, unvielding im battle, erafty 





memories 
subtle as the serpent, mighty and powertul as the tempest d cou 


rageous as hons, who clanned tor thea huntu oOunds trom the 





themselves into foam and fury in the mighty winds ; we love to gaze ™ Lawrence to the Mississippi, have disappeared from the earth, 
io land ‘ hon 
i thelr everv look, and cherish the souve s of ther beauty, 406 their lands are possessions of others 
is an absent lover dreams ever on the charms and perfections of his There is a set of philanthropists, who live at the esent dav, 
first idol And then the sea! and who, with a sickly sentiment tv, botmoan the extermination of 
* Where is the a I 4 the Indians, and take every opportunity, now that they © securely 
Where is mv own st established in their own comforts and luxuries, to lament the ernelties 
With all its barks of swilt career, 
And flags and breezes free of their foretathers (whose p« s they shared not) to the aborwines 
: . , of the soil, The “poor Indians,” say they, with uplifted hands, 
We wondered not, as we lay upon our jutting rock, that the red 
, 1 : “a *wes inswer forther Gently and softly, frends’ Look 
men who iar syne launched their canoes upon its bosom, called the 
- : j : carefully and calmly th ' e many temted pages of the history of 
Hudson the * River of the Great Mountains,”’* for it was with a true 
} this continent, that have been written down since the whites and the 
fecling of the majesty and sublimity of nature, as they gazed upor 
, , } . . Indians met, and we doubt not that wou wall, the s, rest silent m 
the torest-clad granceur ot the highland summits of that noble river 
" the conviction, that the same Providence has guided theur tootsteps 
springing from the midst of its waters hke movhty spirits from the 
7 . : toward the setting sun, that * wateheul over ar fostered the 
Cj Even now that the scream of the eagle is heard but seldom 
' nerease of the whites m thus blessed land whuch the red men have 
among the tall trees, and the footpruits of the wild deer are no 


lett behind them 








long forgotten, or who have never heard the savage 

are prone to think of his character only in such 

al the write t hetoon have depieted | ' Cour 

ave, and fortitude, and vai wa sucha Wa some few of 
their chuet &, that itis { ‘ ey d ma 
lignant passions which form the character 
It has been well remarked vy a modern writer of eclebrty, that the 


character of the Amerncan Indian forms one of the extremes of bu 


man nature The more acute and tender sensibilities, which soften 


the heart and keey open the floodgates of sympathy im the osom of 





mellowed and never-fading hght of mmmortality Are we not in ’ 
, : ; almost all the other races of men, were the special olyects of despisal 
debted to thee for all that remams of our calm and peace-loving an : 
‘ and contempt among them Pheu unshaken fortitude 1 endu 
-estors of Communipau and Mannahatta Nay, did not thy pen. 
: ' e¢ of sutlern ve been nted to as proofs of a me . 
with its mellitluous descriptions, clear away the obscurity that hung 
‘ . ° = poritv, but we are inclined to. il whether they are anvth more 
hke the tick fog of a summer's morning over thy beloved colony, ‘ 
, 1 than an mesensilulitv to physical suffering, acquired try constant 
and exhibit to the world in their true brilliancy the illustrious 
} , traming and inurmy Of the body through successive ‘ ations 
achievements of our worthy Dutch ancestors And who but thou " , 
" 1 ‘ Crloomy and reserved and melanchoty peace sects to ve “ 
hast saved from shipwreck the meh old gends and antiquarian 
: unnatural state for them—the only exeitements they veal to 
scraps sWimnnung, as they were, upon the “deep, deep flood” of ob- 
: / ! disturb their silent moodiness, and to cause an ¢ $ the 
livion’ Bear witness Spit den duyrel creek, how he has preserved , , 
: ' passions that dwell im the human heart, were the bloody « flicts of 
the tragick story, and unravelled the deep mystery that hung round . 
° . . the battle, wi their yreatest satistact set ’ om he 
thy startling name And thou, Antony's Nose, speak from thy bed ; 
” vratiication of their miuriates evenge Sut ! re, 
} g 
in the Highlands, in lusty glorification of the mighty nasal promon- 
. their highest picasure secs t ve onthe « . their 
tory of thy namesake, Antony the trumpeter, of whose bodily quali- ; , : , ‘ ‘ 
prisoners—them supre mest ae i the w us their vie is at 
tications thou to this day standest forth the monument' Yes, thanks 
the stake, under the most ce ( ts 


We are aware that this earsto bea harsh preture We many 


' - ‘ 
of us love to fancy to ourselves tie I ms passing ei davs m 
nocently im hunting, and ther 1 ts calmly and peacefully m 


slumber But the facts bear heavily agaist us. It is estic 
able, that when this country was discovered, the natives spent the 
majority of their time in contests, each petty tril dipping therr 


hy wurs Nay, look r are d over 





arrows in the wi of their nei! 








, he vast monuments found seattered over our western prairies—tlhe 
1 : Duyrel’s Dans Kamer.+ a esis 
* Like a spirit, still and Dneht, one , lengthy and wide-stretched mounds—the bones of another race 
With some e of an an elt.” Ihe Dans Kamer! It awakens thoughts in our mind and stirs |) > : 
, , | t} 13 ; ' , | differmg widely from the Indians which they cover—the unplements 
a — wl o cing rush forth in gratef sponse t ne imagination, ik¢ he gazing upon some Old and stoned and > . 
hover yund us, and sinking to gush forth in grateful response to Doubt! t had ‘ f ' and utensils bespeaking the work of a more civilized race of beings 
, ly } *iy } ut f natu I ner Inoss-gray ruin oubtiess It had been a favourite mecting-ground : 
the loveliness and fascinating beauty of nature, winning . z . == . found in their neighbourhood—all these facets incline s to believe 
its dna tain te anes of the Indians Their council-tires had gieamed upon its surface, 
= Ss cee; I Sy ? . : with those antiquarians who have thought more deepiv | the 
The th on life and the red lights had there streamed up to heaven, and shone like : : , 
Lik sound prevailing oer 1 } : sulyect, that the Indians were the conquerors and destrovers fa 
The nak onsite the Aurora Borealis to their brother tribes, whose wigwams curled 

















ip their blue smoke to the skies, far away among the shadowy glens 


former race far more advanced im the arts and convemences of lite 





These were the thoughts and musings that luntariiv and un- S 3 n than themselves, and over whose terntory, after getting possession, 
: ; : : , : and dense-timbered shores of the bay of the Highlands. Its situa- |. , 
bidden poured themselves torth from our lips as we jay in a hail-re- F thev have scattered themselves, without the spirit of ‘ ‘ race 
! : ; Heyer? ‘es Se tion, creeping tortoise-hke out from the hills around it, and the eas« : , 
clining attitude, one calm and cloudless day of the last bygone sea- oa : their lives a tissue of laziness and in ce ke upon by 
; ; os pa as with which the Indians could reach it from both sides of the Hud- . 
son that we love, on a romantick point that juts out into the biue . : intervals of the most savage and bloody warfare When the whites 
: : oe ,, son, all pointed it out as the very spot for a rendezvous. Perhaps : 
waters of the Hudson, and forms the northern boundary of the noble gue by : landed upon their shores, too indolent to adopt the customs of e:vil- 
: : ~~ . even the place where we reclined, had often rebounded to the foot- ; , : 
bav of the Highlands. Peacefully calm and serene lay that beautiful ° ; : a , nic ized life, too powerless to resist them, they gradually retired, seck- 
: ; age steps of the Indian in his war-dance The wild yell of the savage 
expanse of water, stretching forth from beneath our feet, to the dis- Pee ing new hunting-grounds farther and farther into the depths of the 
‘ ‘ : ee sounding the warwhoop had often been re-echoed by the neighbouring ad s 
tance where the blue hills of the Highlands rose in pride and magni- forest ; and as those wild beasts, whose untameable nature prompts 


Soft and shadowy-like is the 





ficence out of its mirror-like surface 


Highland scenery on the Hudson, on such a day, 





subluaity of tl 





lls. Here thev had often held their hunting-feasts. Here they 





* Shatemuck. +t Devil's Dance Chamber 


them to shun the face of civilized beings, have disappeared with 


the deep wilderness that sheltered them, so also have the Ind:ans 
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perished from the east of the Allegames, and the memory of their || 
deeds is fast sinking into forgetfulness and oblivion i} 
Such were the thoughts—a mingled stream of joy and sadness— 
inspired by the Dans Kamer, its reminiscences, and the beautiful 
and picturesque scene which surrounds it :—of joy, for the bright 
face of nature, the hum and murmur and joyousness of life which 
met our senses on every side of the wide landscape, irresistibly 


stirred those chords in the heart—of sadness, when we mused on 


the extinetion of the thousand tribes of our fellow-beings who were 


once the sole masters from the rising to the setting sun, and over 


whose character, however their total and gradual disappearanec 


may be reconciled with the decrees of Providence, there is a deep 


spring of humanity in the heart, that prompts us to pause and reflect 


tenderly and forgivingly, now that they are mingled with the dust of 


their native hills, and their dancing grounds are silent for ever. a.3. 0. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


LATE 





NGLISH WORKS, 


We are indebted to an attentive friend for numerous English 
works reeently published, two only of which we will notice at pre- 
sent namely, * Womanas she ws, and as she should be” and “ The 
Fudge Family in England; reserving the others for a future op- 
portunity 

* Woman as she pg appears to be the produc tion of a prote ssed 
misouvnist, or woman-hater, and his aim seems to be, the monster, 
to deprive the ladies of the proper mtluence they exercise over us 


In his preface the author states, that he 


‘seeks to force open the 


This 


work is in twenty chapters, the substance of which we will lay be- 


windows ol truth,” and that he us “ about to nurohe an idol.” 


fore our re ale Ts, and on another occasion, ye rhay Ss, uive some Spe Cl- 


mens Of its manner and matter * Female power, influence, and 


privileges—intelleet in wonman—empire of fashion—novel-reading 


—<danciny—dress—female estunate of men—gallantry—abuse of 


the married state—famous women—beauty—love—the vain woman 


the coquette—selfishness im woman—taults and follies—virtues 


In Woman—modesty—temale education 


In the 


sphere of domestick lite 


| 


above seore of chapters Is contamed a complete anatomy 


of the temale heart and mind, by a beld, vigorous, and untlnehing 
dissector: and although we condemn the severity with which the 
operator handles, and im fact mangles his subject, vet we cannot 
help admiring tis skill, while we are surprised at hus audacity 

” The budge Family wn ky 
” Fuds t 


pen ltrs a keen and biting satire on methodism, the 


vland,” is by Thomas Moore, and 1s 


a sequel to the Family in Paris.” bv the same mimitable 


Irish law 


chureh, and the samtly members of that spurious household of faith 


with which Enolish society is now infested 
Family m Par 


ot that s} irkl ne satire, two only, Miss Biddy and Bob Fudge, sur- 


It professes to be a 


sequel to the * Pudge although of the characters 


vive to enliven the present work witl 


them amusing eccentricities 
Bob Pudge, Esq., the gourmand, has turned samt and politician ; 
and the gay and volatile Miss Biddy, has taken to devotion and 
\nstey's * New Bath Guide,” 


tone and stram, and hits off the peculiarities of cant and hypocrisy 


It stronvly resembles 


dress 


in its 


with the same caustick wit and unsparmg sarcasm, although it is not 


quite so diversified as that exquisite work Miss Buddy, tired of her 


state of sinule-blessedness, makes some de sperate assaults upon the 


heart of a young Irishman, 


“Mr. Mawan, 


A remarkably handsome, nice ye man,’ 


whom she ‘ rile avours to convert and to trap into the marriace state 


The gentleman, however, finds more attractive metal in Biddy's 


niece, Miss Fanny Fudge, a beautiful blue stocking. of a dec p azure 
" 


tet, whe in our opmion ts the most delightful character of the set, 


and with whom he eventually elopes, on a matrimonial 


Marta no Miuille ‘ 


h priest, who turns Protestant and marries Miss Biddy 


expedition 

The other personages are the Rev an, an apos- 

tate Ir 
} YT “hh ' 

and lus servant, Larry O'Branegan, who is quite an amusing vaea 
| i 


hone, sole Maire Spee iine hs Of Whose correspondences 


are not the 


least humorous in these pages, glittermg as they are throughout 


with racy epigram, polished versification, fanev, and wit, why h no 
living author can hope to equal 

At tirst we had some thoughts of copying the whole volume imto 
the pages ¢ f the Moerror, but as this would o« cupy tour entire pages 
I 


and be rather too much of a good thing, we shall confine our « xtracts 


to the two letters of Miss Fanny, the dlue stocks 


nh the tirst of 


which she gives an account of her pon teal gvocations, with some 


specimens of her productions, and relates her accidental ac: amt 


ance with a sortet literary sponsor, who recommends her to publish 


Here ts her letter 


LETTER FROM MISS FANNY FUDGE, TO HER COUSIN, Miss KITTY 


( Stanzas Taclosed ) 


ro MY SHADOW, OR, WHY ’—WwHat’—How’ 


Dark comrade of my path’ while earth and sky | 
1 s wed their charts, in bre wht ar { | 
Why, i this bright hour, walk'st thou ever) 


Blachening my footsteps with thy length of s 





ace 
Dark comrade, Way ; j 
Thou mimick Shape that, mid these flowery see nes, ] 
(eiidest beside me o'er each sunny spot, 1 
Sada'ning them as thou goest,—say, what means | 
So dark an adjunet te se bright a lot, | 
Gran in, Wat ') 
Stil, as to pluck sweet flowers | bend my brow, 
I 1 bendest too,—then nmsest when L rise 
Sav, tte mysterious Thing | how is't that thou 
Phus com’st between me and those blessed skies 
Dim shadow, How? ; j 


(ADDITIONAL STANZA, BY ANOTER HAND.) 


Thus said I to that Shape, far Jess in grudge 

Than gloom of soul, while, as | eager cned 
Oh why! what! how '—a voice, that one might judge 
To be some Irish echo’s, faint replied 
All fudge, fudge, tudge 





You have here, dearest coz, my last lyrick effusion ; 
And, with it, that odious * additional stanza,” 

Which aunt rv// insist | must kee J) as cone lusion, 

is Mr Magan's ;—a 

Mere part of that plot in which he and my aunt are 

To stitle the fhghts of my genius by banter 


And which, you'll at once see, 


Just so “twas with Byron's young eagle-eved strain, 
-but vam, erties, vain 
Wit's tire with a chain! 


Just so did they taunt him; 
All vour efforts to saddle 
To blot out the splendour of Fancy’s young stream, 
Or eroy led He 





pr, mn its ¢ radle, her newlv-fledg’d beam 
‘Thou perceiv’st, dear, that, ev'n while these lines I indite, 
‘Thoughts burn, brilliant fancies break out, wrong or right, 


And Pm all over poet, in Criticisi’s spite 


‘That my aunt, who deals only in Psalms, and regards 


Messrs 


That she should miake hyht ol mv works lean't blame ; 


Sternhold and Co. as the first of ali bards,— 


But that mee, handsome, odious Magan-—what a shame 


Do you know, dear, that, high as on most points I rate him, 


after all, | 


I'm really afraid must hate hun 





He is se provokin r—ha ‘s safe trom his tongue, 
He spares no one authoress, ancient or young 

Were you Sappho herself, and in hee psake or Biyou 
as contributor, lord how he'd quiz you! 
He la vhs ata Monthhies, I've actually seen 

\ sneer t the Court May zine '— 


While of Weeklies, poor things, there's but one he peruses, 





Onee shone 
on tis brow a 


buys every book which that Weekly abuses 


re not how others such sarcasm may fear, 








spirit, at | t, will not bend to lis sneer 


And though tried by the fire, my young genius shall burn as 


{ | 


s crucitied gold im the furnace 


Uninjured 





(I suspect the word * ernettied” must be made 


tl le * crucible,” 
Before this fine un ive of mine is produc He.) 


And now, dear to tell you a seeret which, pray 

Only trust to such trends as with safety you may— 

You kr ow, and, indes d the whole county suspects, 
(Though the Editor often my best things reyects.) 

"That the verses signed so, IP which you now and then see 
In our County Gazette (vide Jas?) are by me 

But ‘tis dreadful to think what provok ng mistakes 
‘The vile country press in one’s prosody makes 
hint— 


For you know, dear,—I may, without vanity, 


I hough an ance 





. Still “tus deee/s must print; 


And you can't think what havock these demons sometimes 


at's worse, of one’s rhymes 





Choose to make of one’s sense, 





jut a week or two sinee, in mv upon Spring, 
Which | meant to have made a most beautiful thing, 
Where [talked of the 


The nasty things made it 


*dewatr trom treshly blown roses,’ 





own noses! 
d tried 
who'd just died, 


“tro " fresuy 
And onee w wen, LO pr “t my cross aunt, lh 
"To commen rat ome saint of her claque, 
Having said he had t : 


Phey made it, he'd *tak’n up to heav’n lus physician 


! position, 





ak’n up Hh ea 


"This is verv disheartening :—but brighter days sh 





I resoiwe, love, to sav, both for me and the Nine 


Fer, what do you think '—so dehy 1! next vear, 


Oh, prepare, dearest girl, fort 


ind news prepare,— 
Im to write im the t 





Keepsake \ vy mv dear, 


To write im the Keepsake, as sure as you're there 
Tother moht, at a ball, “twas my fortunate chance 

With a verv nice elderly dandy to dance, 

uch T now and then caught, 


ldn’t tell what ; 


Who, ‘twas plain, from some hints w 
Was the author of s 


But s Uished manner lett no room to ao 








It was someth that Colburn had lately brought out 





We conversed of belles-/ettres throu | the quadril 








i 
OL poetry, dat ng, of prose, standing stil 

Taik'd of Intellect’s mare Whethe “twas or wrong,— 
And the ettled the pout ma bold “ant 

In the course of this talk ‘twas that. having rust hinted 

That 7 too had poems wlich- longed to be printed, 


Hh otested, Kind man! he had seen, at first sight, 
| ‘ 


I was seTUGLLV fa t 1 the heepsake to write 
* Tn the At of | d let some,” he said, * shine,” 
But a place \ s, lady, be t e! 


Even new future heepsakes seem br 


Through the vista of vears, as I eaze on those eves,— 
All letter’d and press‘d, and of larve-paper size 


ce that Maean, who mv genius would smother, 





And how we, true geniuses, fund « each « : 
| ! ‘ } ] 

R ‘ ‘ es “ tine enzied glance 
One ) ely Vv sees, as we shid ‘ the dance ; 
Pill between t t ext vear, 

In this ex she i engage 


adoinmv ear 





ha Gul sf hear 


If tor noth to write is itseil a ce 
Ye gods, what a bliss to be paid tor one’s strams ! 
Having d opp'd the dear fellow a courtesy profound, 
} 


Ont at onee, to inquire all about him, Tran 
And trom what I could lear 


That 


One, whose task is—to what will not fashion accustom us? 


. do vou know, dear, I've found 


e's quite a hew species of lit’rary man; 








lo edite live authors, as if they were posthumous, 
For instance the plan, to “« sure, Is 1 oddest! 
If any young he or she-author tects odes 

In venturme abroad, this kind tlema sher 
Lends promptly a hand to the y sher; 
Indites a smooth preface, bru 0 light 


Which else might, by accident, shrink out of sight, 


My aunt says, though scarce on such points one can credit her, 
He was Lady Jane Thingumbob's last novel's editor. 
*Tis certain the fashion’s but newly invented ; 
And, quick as the change of all things and all names is, 
Who knows but, as authors, like girls, are presented, 
We, girls, may be edited soon at St. James's! 
I must gow close my letter—there’s aunt. in full screech, 
Wants to take me to hear some vreat Irv Ingite pre ach. 
God forgive me, I'm not much inclined, | must say, 
1 





To go and sit still to be preach 'd at, to-<« 
And, besides, “twill be all agaist daneu 
Which my poor aunt al 
That, so far from presenting young nymphs with a he ad, 


For their skill in the dance, 


no doubt, 


yhors, with such hatred devout, 


as of Herod ts said, 








| She'd wish their own heads in the plat 


There, again—coming, ma’am'—I'll write more, if I can, 
Before the post goes 
Your affectionate Fan 
i Four o'clock, 


} 


1 not about dancing, my dear; 


Such a sermon! thoug 


Iwas only on th’ end of the world bemg near 


iteen hundred and to 





it some state 





As the time for that aceimdent 
And I own, of the two, I'd preter much the latter, 


As then | shall be an old maid, and “twont matter 


Once more, love, good-by—I ve to make a new cap; 


But am now so dead tired with this horrid mishap 
Of the end of the world, that I mus? take a nap 


Her next ep stle, is..if poss ble, 


more amusin 


than the first It 
opens with inother specimen of her poetical powers, which she not 
imaptly terms an Irregular Ode ; and goes on to describe the recep- 


publick in general, and the press in 


tion of her first book by the 
/ 


particular 





LETTER FROM MISS FANNY FUDGE TO HER COUSIN, MISS KITTY . 


IRREGULAR ODE 














tnhinG me the slumberme s« s of flowers, 
hile vet, beneath some thern sky. 
| Ungilt by beams, ungemm’ worn, 
The wart the ithots 
To wake t ' each « eve 
And let se every t 
Bring me the first-born ocean waves, 
From out those ep pr ‘ i . 
Where from the dawn of T ! \ ve — 
THE EMBRYOS OF a FUTURE Main 
Untaught as yet, young th st Oak 
The language of t a ST SEA 
Polvphivsbaant named, in Gree 
I ugh s t s creek 
Round startled isle and w eak, 
Phey ll thunder id aud s He! 
Brnng me, from Heela’s iced e, 
Young fires 
I had got, dear, thus far in my Ope, 
Intendir ¢ to fill the w ole page tot ottom, 
But, having invoked such a lot of tine things, 
Flowers, billows and thunderbolts, nhbows and wings, 


Didn't know what to do with ‘em, when | had got ‘em 


The truth is, my thoughts are too full, at tis minute, 
} Of past MSS. any new ones to try 
This very night's coach brings mv destiny im it— 


Decides the great question, to live orto ate 


And, whether [im henceforth mnmortal or no, 
All de ye nds on the answer of S ni} sand Co.! 
| You'll think, leve. IT rave, so “tis best to let out 
The whole secret, at once—I have p shed a Book '!? 
Yes, an actual Book oubt, 


-1f the marvel you « 
You have only in last Monday's Couner to look, 


And you'll tind * This day pub cd by Sunkins and Co 
A romaunt, in twelve cantos, entitled Woe, Woe 
By Miss Fanny F——, known more commonly se I.” 


This I put that my friends mavn't be 
But may 


the dark, 


guess at my wr mv mark 


How l managed, at last, this eat deed to chieve, 





Is itself a * Romaunt” which vou'd searce, dear, believe ; 
Nor can | just now, being all in \ fC 

Looking out for the Magnet,+ ex t, dear girl 

Sutlice it to say, that one | the expens 

Of this leasehold of fame for lo et s hence.— 


God knows,” as aunt says, 1 


(Though * 
] 


Aspires not bevond a small second edition. )— 


Ome halt the whole cost of the paper and nting, 
Ive n d, this last vear, to scrape up, bv stinting 
My own little wanes in gloves, nbbons and shoes, 


Phus defrauding the toilet to fit out the Muse 


And who, mv dear Kitty, would not do the same? 
What's can de Cologne to the sweet breath of fame! 


Yards of mbbon soon end,—but the measures of rhyme, 





Dipp'd m hues of the rambow, stretch out through all inc 
Gloves languish and fade away, | fter pai 

\ © couplets shine out, but the b tor wear, 

And the dancing-shoe’s gloss m an evening is gone, 
While -footed Ivnes through ages trip on 

The ren ning expense, tro ble. risk, Lalas! 


ght too—into other hands pass 


My poor copy 


And my trend, the head dev'l ot the “C 


(The « v Mecanas I've ever ha vet 
He who set up in type my first pavenile lavs, 
Is now set up by them for the rest of his days; 
And while gods (as my * Heat My av" say 
t but ambrosia, Avs lot how much sweeter 


Lave on nou i 
lo hive, lucky dev'l, on a young lady's metre 


And essential alike both to bards and balloons ; 


at first of al) lit’rary ns, 








* With ito the exact time of this « ears to be a diff 
ence only of a it two or three vears th ‘ ctive cale s. M 
Alphonse N ur on Drow, ef A t ubts whe ritust 
ein Is46, *A cette ¢ ur says, s pew sperer d 
vowr seffectuer la purtficati “Aa 





means, “tis more n J can:— 


Mr. Magan FF 


t If vou guess what this w 
| but give’t. as | got it f 


S ¢ A day coach of 


























not 


Pp 
in 
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As, unless well supplied with inflation, “tis found 
Neither bards nor balloons budge an inch from the ground ;— 
In this respect, nought could more prosp'rous befall ; 

As my fri nd (for no less this kind imp can I call) 

Knows the whole world of erities, dear.—hypers and all 

] suspec t. indeed, he himself dabbles in rhvme, 

Which, for imps diabolick, is not the first me ; 

As I've heard uncle Bob sav, ‘twas known among gnosticks, 
That the Dev'l on Two Sticks was a dev'l at acrosticks 





But hark ' there’s the Maenet just dash'd in from town— 
How my heart, Kitty, beats! 
"bhat awful Court Journal, Gazette, Athen@um, 
All full of my book—I shall sink when I see ‘em 
And then, the great point—whether Simkins and Co 
Are actually pleas’d with their bargain or no ! 

Fire or lin k 
All's delight ful—such praises ‘—I really fear 
"That this poor little head will turn giddy, my dear 
I've but time now to send vou two exquisite scraps,— 
All the rest by the Magnet, on Monday, px thaps 


| shall surely drop down 








FROM THE “* MORNING Post.” 
ata s yvuishe hives n 
tord a course trea y 
‘ g ‘ os, the . . ‘ ‘1 
We lnjur the powers t i 
iks, lor Weak stomachs, the best sort of feeding 
Satires irritate ve-songs are found ca tick 


But smooth, female sonnets he deems a specifick, 





And, if taken at bed-tine, a sure soporitick 
Among works of this kind, the most ple ng we know, 
Is a volume just published by Simkins and Co., 


Where all such meredients.—the flowery, the sweet, 








And the gently narcotick,—are min‘d per receipt, 
With a hend seo yuci is, we've no hesitation 
To sav that—bove . for the voung ceneration,— 
°T is an elegant, soe preparation 
Nota hen for readers, whose omect '’s to sleep, 
iwho re . in ther night-caps, the Put shers keep 
i fire-prooft binding, Which comes very chea; 





ANECDOTE—FROM THE “ COURT JOURNAL.” 





An aimus event was much whisper’d al« 
It was s that Lord - at the Counc iv 


mp'’d from his seat, like a rocket, 
And flown to a corner, where, heedless, they sav, 
How the ceuntrv’s resources were squandered away, 


He kept reading seme papers he’ ucht in his pecket 








Some thought them dispatches from Spain, or the Turk, 

id lost the Mauritius 
*s new work, 

h zeal expeditious.— 


(nhers swore they bre 
But it turned out “twas o 
Which his s t 
Me ssrs. n sal ‘ loavond a at 1 
Having sent it in sheets, that his lordship might sav, 
He had distanced the whole read! : 





world, by a day 


As both of the works above noticed will be given to the American 
publick forthwith, this foretaste of what is in preparation for them, 


we feel quite sure will not be unacceptable 





ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS, 


DURAND'S ARIADNE. 


Tunis beautiful lege nd of antiquity has occupied the talents of 
scores of painters, sculptors, and engravers; it has appeared in 
every shape, from the magnificent pamting in the Vatican to the 
marble groupe in the Louvre 


Paris that does not abound with varied re presentations ol the sub- 


and there is searcely a print shop in 


ject. It may be seen on the walls of French and lahan apartments 
In fresco, In ¢ ompany with the other scenes derived from Grecian 
fable and history From the popularity of the subject, therefore, we 
were not at all surprised when we understood that Durand had taken 
tin hand; but we are surprised, lughly as we have always thought 
of him, at the admrable manner in which he has completed his task 
We have before us a proof impression of the plate trom Vander- 
lyn’s painting, and a more noble and exquisite production has never 
grown into lite and beauty trom the farm of any artist, whether 
native or foreign. * form of the sleeping and deserted Ariadne 
is finished with a delicacy of touch and a fir 
places tis production on a level with the most vaunted specimens 





eness of detail that 





of the art, and the fohage is brought out with a precision true to 
nature, and altogether faultless 
estimate of this great work. One of the first artists of the age 
eould find no adequate terms whereby to express his enthusiasm for 
the engraving, and his adnuration of the artist, whom he has pro- 
nounced “the best living engraver,” and that “no artist in the 
world could equal this performance.” Being asked whether he 
thought Durand could compete with Morghen, he said that * the 
latter could not approach lim at all,” and that it * was nevertheless 
a question whether the former, great as he undoubtedly is as an en 


We are by no means alone m our 





ict himself entirely to 
t.” This is high praise, emanating from such a 


graver, should not abandon his burn to a 
the pencil and pa! 
source ; but those who have seen his paintings will readily concur 
in the same opinion. Connoisseurs who have exammed the Anadne, 
speak of it im unmeasured terms of gratification ; and Sir Charles 
Vaughan, the British minister, and the Russian Envoy, both accom- 
plished judges of such productions, no sooner saw it, than they pro- 
nounced it a chef d’wuerre, and immediately possessed themselves of 








copies. We have spoken of this print im more laudatory terms 
than it is our prac tice to use on almost any subject; but it is due 
to the merits of Durand, who ts entitled to much greater commen- 
dation than he has ever vet received. Should we be thought by any 
ove to be profuse in our praise of the Ariadne and the artist, to such 
an one we sav, go to Colman’s, in Broadway, who has some prool- 
impressions of the plate in question, and satisfy yourself of the jus- 
tice of our remarks 


VIEWS OF THE HUDSON RIVER. 


The lovers of the 





arts will be Please d to learn that Mr Cole 
t engaged mm taking views of the Hudson nver for a 
hew “ Picturesque Annual,” dedicated exclusively to the delinea- 
tion of Amercan scenery. The course of the Khine has already 
atiorded subjects for one of these beautiful annuals, and the la 
scapes and citics of Italy were represented in another. For the 
embellishments of their volume for 1837, the London publishers 
have employed our countryman, Mr. Cole, (than whom a more appro- 
priate selection could not have been made.) who is to furnish a series 
of views of the noble Hudson, which are to be engraved by the 
most eminent English artists. 


is at pres 











° 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 








We are most happy to hear once more from our fair corresponden ™ 
Wee were appre hensive that she had fergotten the Virror 
cations are always welcome, as she ws among the earlest « f 
our contrijutors What has he ne of ** lanth " her vw 
been like those of the angels, * few and far between” We t 
erased us from ** the book l volume of her brain.” There are several of 
our friends from whomnwe have not heard recently, but whom we know t 
ardently attached to thas per rw thas b neoft them? 
ahandoned the M oes. or ° at’ = Ober for r infimacy with s 
could name, would warrant our giving them a publick s g set 
terms, and we should da so now,it rta were not loaded with 

s that must be examine tries a mountaan wed the + 





hood, by * A. A.” —* The Revel” 1 the manuscript poe oH 


forwarded hy the latter. would be incon tible with our 7 





him our debtor f se shete 


not read, and the writer forgot to pay the postage 


THE NEW-YORK 


EDITED BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, THE’ 








MIRROR. 


RE S. FAV AND NATHANIEL FP. WILLIS 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1835 


Town and country.—To one who has resided for anv leneth of 


time in the country, the stir, noise, din, and bustle of a great city 


like this, with which he is awakened m the morning, sounds oddly, 


and forms a strange contrast to the strains of birds, and the tho 
sand melodies of wood, tield and mver, with which the dawn ts 
greeted im the country Phe ery by which the milkman and baker 
announce their presenee, is anyvtlung but harmomous, and the re 
tailer of shad and ecls is a positive nuisance ; while the vell of the 


sweep, and the prolonged howl of the seller of charcoal. are a di 


rect outrage upon the ears and feelings of a decent and orderly soci 
el There are sundry other enes, the very rememorance of whit 

makes our ears ache, and sets our teeth on edge: the pavement 
resounding beneath the trampoft busy feet, the constant alarum 


of the tire tocsin, and the rushing of the engines hke the career 
of a heavy piece of artillery, the rumbling of carts and wacons 
and all the varned tumult and turbulence of a poy lous eity, to 
which there is no parallel im the rural lite Phere nothing meets the 
ear but the lowing of cattle, the sheep-bell, the jovous song of birds, 
and the musick of nature, anmmate and manmate; and the eve is 


uret ted with a thousand sights of freshness and yo 


On knew he t his happiness 
Vie est l who far from t 
Tastes the © pleasures of ac 


So sang the British poet of the seasons, in imitation of t vw courtly 


Roman, who seemed to sigh for co 








vi rures and « OVtetits 
amid the luxuries and refinements of the \ugustan court: and se 
must everv one feel who is but reeently arrived from the tran lity 
and peace of the coun when again launched upon the harass 
noise and disturbance of a city bit Yet both have their adva 
taves, and it all de per ds upon the taste and habits ot mative ils 
Some love the nowe and bustle of the city. and have a deeided aver 
sion to evervihing green; them nea of rural enpovment us lke 
of the vounger Colman, “leanmg over a bridge and spitting mte 
the water,” and who would repudiate the garden of Eden for the 
dear, shady side of Broadway: the wilderness of brick and stone 


has more charms for these than the mehest forest scenery, and Wall 
street is pre ferable to West Pout ‘hthers love to * babble of ores 

woods,” and wander through them. and shrink from the city as they 
would from the plague As we said before, there is no disputmg 


about tastes, and so each scene finds mhabitants, and enthus astick 


votaries And thus end these rambling remarks about town and 
country 

King of the Frencl It is no poke to be the ruler of this volatile 
people Stranyve as it may seem to more amlntious persons, We li d 


rather be an humble editor, snugly ensconced m this corner of the 
United States, “a native, to the manner born,” than have fair and 
sunny France for our appanage, and tie ‘Tuileries lor our town 
mansion Do not smile, gentle and indulgent reader: our prefer 
ence and r pud ation is founded on the follow ny satistactory rea 


sons. ‘The founder of the Bourbon dynasty, Hlenry the Fourth and 


Cire it. perished bv the kmife of Ravaillac . his son Louis the ‘J r 
teenth died of melancholy ; his grandson, Louis the Fourteenth a 
Magnificent, died under an aceumulation of diserace and mortitica 
tion, having seen his own son and erandson perish before hin 

the prime of their lives, and the death of the latter att ted to 
potson, administered by huis ne phew , his great grandsot . Louis the 
Fifteenth, ascended the throne at the age of three months. and d 


ring hus reign was stabbed by the assassin Danuen, and recovered, 
only subsequently to die at an advanced ave, with the character of 
the most flagitious and profligate of mankind, and he saw his se 

dhe before hun; his grandson, Lows Scateenth, terminated his 


career on the scaffold, his wite laving down her unperial head on the 
same block, wile their only male child, Louis the Seventer nth, was 
starved to death, or poisone ad; another grandson, Lous the Eigh- 


teenth, spent the prime ot his life in exile restored to lis crown by 
the arms of combined Europe, he was again driven from it by N 1p 
leon’s return from Elba, and when reinstated on the emperour's over- 
throw at Waterloo, his subsequent reign was harassed by an annual 
conspiracy, and he died of a surfeit; his brother, Charles the Tent 

misyoverned France four years, at the « Ypiration of whieh per od 
his peoy le rose in insurrection, and ¢ xpelled hun from tis kingdom ; 
this unfortunate prince has also to mourn the death of a son, cut ofl 
in the bloom of youth by the dagger of the assassin Louvet; his 


remote relative, Louis Phillipe, whose father died on the scaffold, 


and who had to gain lus livelihood in youth as a teacher of mathe- 


maticks, has just escaped from an atrocious atte mpt upon his life 


and that of all the princes of his family 


Who, after these histor 
cal facts, would not rather be a quiet citizen of the United States 


than king of the French 




















Blue Stock ngs This te rm, ay ed as one of reproach to ladies 
who happen to have cultivated understa s, refined tastes, a 
who addict themselves to literature s cer uinly mest misplaced ‘ 
can anv good reasor « rendered whv that which ts PY ' " 
ment mthe male s il be a scandal to the femal A bloekhe 
of a correspondent, w more hardilood t! 1 brams, bas sent us 
communication on the subject, which he concludes with these lines 
of Byron, which, by the by, are the only thing worth read hus 
elaborate dis sition 

” ark TT 
As ‘ s t ‘ 
A 1, ve ‘ 
I sa . so @ on knows v 
! \ “ . ‘ 
! s the sw ‘ ‘ 
Rou ‘ ‘ \ " 
Dhue ‘ 
Vets ‘ ‘ ' l os 
Th ‘ ‘ 
‘ . | 
4 ' ‘ 
Suill shihe 
I . ssuchaw ‘ 
1 knew “ ' 
Vhee ‘ stest . 
Hun first of trav . ' 
rhe la { late a ‘ 
l . I ! 
As w ast « ' « ‘ " 
A . with w hhes 
I tr enek ute 
! he tate 
1 I ‘ et tne measure u 
Ohor « rain ent seems to think bes eb erpetrates one 

os, that he was . cm = sure kK « ~ i u 
matical . ‘ the borers who vo be ile ‘ Llane 
Stockings ; but fact is more powert than sheers to the contrary, 
und personal eXpeTionce t hies us to state.t tot sone ores af 
dies of our ac vntance, who, i screntiiically clas come 
imder the genus . and the speeches the re « whois 
incapacitated thereby from ay er attention tot duties of life. 
and who ts net a blessing to her tamuly, ‘ ment to her " 
and the dehoht of a numerous cirele of trey rinends. We could 
recommend our e] ‘ i me to tak “ «Tles with! i 
stockings o old mauts, nless to vindreate the former. and «ve peathuve 
with the latter; let him eschew evil pre ' 
to take up the ga et cetenec of ¢ us it ‘ \ ‘ ‘ i 
nsanthrope who we ‘ ssailt \\ ‘ t * fiat \ 
not be mexpoedient to set our corre ‘ ent ‘ ot th 
term * Blue Stocking’ —he knows nothing of the matte d Byron 
appears to have shared his tyne we, “heaven knows wl I hus 
sobriquet was tirstappled to a sev tyh rf, of whoeh the blond 
mathematician, Sanderson, was the only male mer | earned 
person always w blue hose, and the wags wit sof the «day 
he latter) nl ott i ' ‘ (Charles the S ! ’ 
atlixed the « ‘ t t © to the society dl trom t 
period to t press the term Dloe S , ‘ ’ 
every lady who has shed her ibratee or been ‘ , 
ted tor ber peums, talents and terary ttaiiments 

Theva dick anom ten Ih r sa Thin vis tleetatwn 1 sarrne 
persons of s t the « ‘ of chi \ the : i 
fam ly i ! i ty tt i ‘ t ‘ ‘ ! vt ‘ i ‘ 
pressing ther ite. a stu 1 eorre o ener t ‘ 
ornaments I pass rt ‘ I ulw wv the otter ‘ ‘ 7 te 
ticed a number of carriages on whose panels gr lions, 1 
pant and couchant, crevhounds, « tartins, trace t eres 
cents, seollo s, and so or one consprenous do whieh 
clonved to n yof our iV i weatt ‘ au “ ’ ead tet 
not, are 1 as ers ol Tr melee ‘ trines We © Yooot the 
least ofnes it . there “ pore ’ * ‘ 
funny ' wee i" ow yattect to des ‘ ‘ te y mt 
and brane of the « ‘ i,t t vt ione of 
the trivolities w ty sues W ‘ ‘ votw 
In England Is v¢ duty of Garter K t \ < « chiel 
herald) to search fe yy hivroes, test ef ‘ ! j vi norial 

coats He os the urdian of fan prule, anmel the cases 
of disput aes ! Ile has a witvy to see t tno one ues 
the stile eres . s 4 unotive unl mav ord ! to 
be erased t t ‘ mwres, plate, and seals of t ‘ 
full i rt I case ol resist « to } sOver suthe 
rity, he semds ‘ s with chisel and 1 et, oF t 
to obliterate detace them, or sues outa wnt of ‘ 
und af he sus s action, the delinquent ts fine tin ed 
the mar isea It strikes us as a fortunate feature in the polity 
of the Amerecan socal system, that mu acknowledges no such de 
potick px sO re as Garter King at Armes; or, we tmagine some of 
our democratick nobility would mde in coatless carnmayes, many a 
sharp dagver be blunted, manv a helmet shorn of tts plumes, and 
many a turreted castle prostrate ba the cust 


Lanes to the author of “ Melane Under this head, in our next 
number, (if nothing happens to prevent it,) will be found a poom by 
Miss Pardoe, whieh the far 
“ With compliments to the editors of the New-York Mirre 


aoe avails hersecil of tl 


oress pretaces th these retronarks 


Mies Par- 





ve departure of an American vessel from the port 
of Marseilles to offer tor their acceptasce a poem, whose chief, of not rt 
only merit, consists im its being addressed to a gentleman whom she 


does not admire more as a poet than she esteems as a frend and to 


which she feels assured that they will, through the mterest of its 


subject, afford a mche in their literary temple.” 











MY HEART IS OPPRESSED TO-DAY. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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A BALLAD—THE POETRY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—COMPOSED BY SIR JOHN STEVENSON. 


WITH FEELING, BUT NOT TOO SLOW, 
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2d—In winter from the mountain 
The stream like a torrent flows, 
In summer the same fountain 
Is calm as a child's repose: 








VARIETIES, 





LET'S TAKE THIS WORLD AS SOME WIDE SCENE.—BY THOMAS MOORE. 


Ler’s take this world as some wide scene, 
Through which, in frail but buoyant boat, 
With skies now dark and now serene, 
Towether thou and | must float, 
Beholding oft, on either shore, 
Bright spots where we should love to stay— 
But time plies swift his flying oar, 
And on we speed, far, far away. 


Should chilling winds and rains come on, 
We'll raise our awning ‘gainst the shower, 
Sit closer till the storm is gone, 
And smiling wait a sunnier hour. 
And if that sunnier hour should shine, 
We'll know its brightness cannot stay, 
But happy, while ‘tis thine and mine, 
Complain not when it fades away. 


So reach we both, at last, that fall, 
Down which life’s currents all must go ; 
The dark, the brilliant, destined all 
To sink into the void below. 
Nor ev'n that hour shall want its charms, 
If, side by side, still fond we keep, 
And, calmly in each other's arms, 
Together linked go down the steep. 





_ Lowe Factorres.—There were employed in the different manu- 
factories on the first of January, five thousand and fifty-one females, | 
and one thousand five hundred and twelve males. The Mermmack 
company alone employ upward of thirteen hundred girls, and the Law- 
rence, one thousand. More than thirty-nine millions of yards of cloth are 
made here annually, and more than twelve mullions of pounds of cotton 
eonsumed in the same tine. 





A rEason.—The “ London Literary Gazette,” in speaking of a per- 
formance at the King’s theatre, says, * On Tuesday, Otello was repeated 
to an excellent and applauding house ; but we have criticised it so often, || 
that we have nothing new to say on the subject, except that we have 
discovered the reason why Desdemona takes the lighted eandle into bed | 
with her, (which no previous commentator has done,) and it is simply | 
because Othello is so dark. \| 

senenaee | 

KBAN’s Last Housk.—From the pressure of the crowd, at his funeral, || 
there was some difficulty in getting out of church. A comedian, who had | 
been very intimate with him, whispered me as we went out, with a tear |! 
sparkling in his eye, and a smile trembling on his hp: * This, then, is || 
the end of Kean! poor fellow! but he drew a crowded house to the last.” 


And tears of despair gush on, 
Time brings forth new flow’rs around us, 


Thus in grief the first pangs wound us, {| 
And the tide of our gricf is gone. | 


| and the hair of the head 















































Nor bid me be ce 





Portry.—What is poetry? It is not merely the melody of verse, or 
the spirit of passion and emotion embodied in verse. Lt is a revelation 
from heaven of its own beauty and glory; an atmosphere of heaven 
breathed down and diffused through our grosser one, bv which we be- 
come sensible of the strength of joy inthe heart, of the moral greatness 


| of our better nature; of the treasures of past intellect, and the full 


grandeur and rainbow splendour of human hopes. Lt is this spirit that 
is continually lifting us out of the clay of the earth—out of the gross- 
ness of our animal condition, toa perception of wider views, intenser 
bemg, more generous, glowing and ethereal aspirations. It is like that 
suffusion of purple and violet light cast down from the evening sun 
over the mountains, which, however beautitul in themselves, derive a 
tenfold and heavenly beauty from it. [tts not so much a part of our- 
selves, as the spirit of an eternal and divine world which moulds and 
incorporates us into itself, and changes us from what we are to what 
we are tobe. Let no man fall into the grievous mistake that poetry 
only lives in verse—nor that it is confined to language at all. It isa 
far and widely-diffused spirit, and lives in all human hearts, more or 
less, and often in greater atiluence than we imagine. It cannot always 
throw itself into language. 





DANGER IN ENJOYMENT. 


The passing breeze which cools the brow at noon, 
But may stnke death into the breast ere night ; 
Which cannot linger, though it sooths us long 
Nor long sooth could it linger. 





Sires oF TOWNs.—The increasing or decreasing civilization of a 
nation may be ascertained by the sites of its towns and its villages; as 
security and independence predominate, the towns descend trom the 
mountains to the plains ; but when tyranny and anarchy reign, they re- 
ascend the rocks, or take refuge on the high sands of the sea. In the 
middle ages, in Italy, on the Rhine, in France, the towns stood, like 
eagles’ nests, on the points of inaccessible rocks. 





TARLEAv PARLANT.—There existed a famous picture of Charles the 
first, which had the whole Book of Psalms written in the lines of the face 
This extraordinary conception was imitated 
by some ingenious artist so late as the time of the first consul, whose 
head and bust are entirely represented in writing, recording his victories. 





ComPLIMENT TO 4 POET.—The beautiful Marguerite d’ Ecosse, wife 
of Louis the eleventh, having discovered Alain Chartier, the poet, one 
day asleep in the king’s antechamber, bestowed on him a kiss, saying 
that it was not the man she saluted, but the mouth from whence issued 
so many fine sentiments and so many charming words. 





IRISH REPARTEE.—The turn for repartee in the Irish of all classes 
is provertial. A gentleman, the other day, intending to be smart upon 
some bricklayers’ labourers, said they were “Odd Fellows.” “ Xo. 
plase your honour,” rejoined Pat ; “ we are Hod Fellows!” 


3d—Then heed not  ! 
eerful now ; 

Can sunshine raise the flowers |! 

That droop on a blighted bough? | 









The lake in the tempest wears not 
The brightness its slumber wore, 
The heart of the mourner cares not 
For joys that were dear before. 
SA EEN NESSIE LIES ETE IO 


pensive hours, I 





MOUNTAIN-ROAD AND TORRENT. 


A stern and lone, yet lovely road, 

As e’er the feet of minstre! trode, 

Where he, who winds ‘twixt rock and wave, 
May hear the headlong torrent rave ; 

And, like a steed in trantick fit, 

That flings the froth from curl and lit, 

May view her chafe her waves to spray 
O'er every rock that bars her way, 

Till foam-globes on her edd 
Thick as the schemes of | 

That down life’s current drive amain, 
As trail, as frothy, and as vain 


es rice 
1 


iman pride, 





PrReTTY WomEN.—Of all other views a man may, in time, crow tired , 
but, in the countenance of woman, there is a variety which sets weari- 
ness at defiance. The divine night of beauty, says Junius, is the onlv 
divine nght a man can acknowledge, and a pretty woman the only ty- 
rant he is not authorized to resist 





A pun.—Mr. Finn, the comedian, who sometimes sends us beautiful 
fables, and other graceful productions, remarked, a short time ago, 1m 
Pau Pry, when he offered humself to Phebe, (Mrs. Herring, ) that nothing 
was more natural than that a Fin should be attached to a Herring 


EXTRAVAGANCE PUNISHED.—A lawyer, wishing to rid himself of an 
obnoxious clerk, discharged him on account of his waste of time and 


ink, occasioned by crossing his t's, and dotting his 1's 








TIME 
Nay, dally not with time, the wise man’s treasure, 
Thongh tools are lavish with it—the fatal fisher 
Hooks souls, while we waste moments 





Love.—If you cannot inspire a woman with love for you, fill her 
above the brim with love of herself; and all that runs over will be yours 

Tretu.—Truth is a good dog; but beware of barking too close at 
the heels of errour, lest you get your brains kicked out. 

Tra.—Hyson tea is so called from the name of the merchant who 
first unported tea of that peculiar quality into England. 

Descriptive.— The Transcript” calls Graham, the lecturer, “3 
piece of animated moonslune.” 
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